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Looxine FOR OIL is often like looking for 
the snark, a creature which has one very 
odd characteristic: it doesn’t exist at all. 

For oil is just about the most elusive 
prey on earth. 

In spite of the difficulties of seeking 
something which very often isn’t even 
there, Cities Service geologists have 
participated in opening up some of the 
greatest oil fields in America .. . the 
Oklahoma City, Eldorado, Kansas and 
East Texas discoveries, to name a few. 

As you read this, Cities Service geolo- 
gists are tramping over Canadian tundra, 
wading through Louisiana marshes, climb- 
ing mountains, breathing desert dust, 
seeking—and finding—oil for the rapidly 
growing needs of your home, factory, 
farm and automobile. 

Because of such men, America’s oil 
reserves are greater now than at any 
time in our history. 
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KEEP POSTED 


on the 
OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET 


Invest only $4.50 to receive full year subscrip- 
tion to OVER - THE - COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW plus a copy of Over-the-Counter Divi- 
dend Champions, featuring 175 companies paying 
dividends regularly from 20 to 102 years. A pocket- 
size monthly, OCSR is packed with hard-to-find 
information on the jargest and fastest-growing 
U.S. investment market. Regular features include 
earnings, dividends, prices of hundreds of com- 
panies. Also details of new products, facilities, 
mergers, financing. Other departments are Initial 
Offerings, Canadian Comment, Mutual Fund 
Memos, Utility Notes, Special Industry Surveys, 
Stock Index. Finally, there’s unique Free Litera- 
ture Service to bring you broker reports on special 
situations. 

Join over 5,000 subscribers! Send your $4.50 to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Department 7C, Jenkintown, Penna. 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 
204th 


Consecutive Dividend 








A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on September 10, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 7, 1953. 


The stock transfer books will re- 




















main open. 
Rosert FisHER 
July 31, 1953 Treasurer 
BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 145 


i The Board of Di- 
i> rectors of Blaw- 

— Knox Company, a 
Delaware corpora- 
tion, at a meeting held on Monday, 
July 27, 1953, declared a dividend 
of THIRTY CENTS (§.30) per 
share on 1,411,468 shares of stock. 
All stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 12, 
1953, will be entitled to this divi- 
dend. 

This dividend is payable Sep- 
tember 11, 1953 to stockholders 
of Blaw-Knox Company, a Dela- 
ware corporation, of record at the 
close of business on August 12, 
1953. 

This dividend will also be paid 
to stockholders of Blaw-Knox 
Company, a New Jersey corpora- 
tion, of record at the close of busi- 
ness on August 12, 1953, when 
they exchange their certificates, or 
make disposition of their stock re- 
sulting indirectly in such exchange 
as required by the recent merger 
into those of Blaw-Knox Company, 
a Delaware corporation, but not 
before September 11, 1953. 





G. L. LANGRETH 
Vice President—Finance 
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A new telephone line now spans 
the 337-mile route from Anchorage 
to Tok Junction, Alaska. 


The Bell System co-operated with 
the U. S. Army in designing, build- 
ing and equipping this newest link 
in America’s long distance network 
for national defense. 






































Telephone line is latest link in vital defense 


network. Built through wild, rugged country. 


For three summers the line was 
pushed across rugged mountains 
and dense forests, always in a race 
against time and winter weather. 
Bulldozers and big trucks cleared 
the way in sub-zero cold. Tons of 
telephone equipment followed. 


The weather, terrain and other 
problems ruled out the use of all 
types of facilities except pole line 
construction. But Alaskan timber 
wasn't suitable for telephone poles, 


Ky 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM i 


so 12,500 poles had to be shipped 
in and hauled by rail and truck to 
the job. Frozen ground had to be 
dynamited before the poles could 
be set. 


Meeting the telephone needs of 
one of America’s last frontiers is 
another example of the way the 
unique skills, experience and team- 
work of Bell System people are 
helping to speed the nation’s de- 
fense program. 
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Investment Income 


To Remain At High Level 


Ithough corporate profits after 

taxes have been in a moderate 
decline for the past three years, divi- 
dends have, in general, been rising. 
Earnings of all corporations combined 
reached a peak of $27.7 billion (an- 
nual rate) in the last quarter of 1950, 
and despite some recovery since the 
low reached in the third quarter of 
1952 they amounted to only $20.3 
billion in the first quarter of 1953 
and not too much more than this in 
the second quarter. 


First Half Reports 


On the basis of publicly reported 
dividends, which account for a large 
but not entirely constant proportion 
of total payments, income of stock- 
holders during the first half of each 
year has continued its long advance. 
First half dividends amounted to 
$3.16 billion in 1950, $3.66 billion in 
1951, $3.85 billion in 1952 and slight- 
ly over $4 billion in 1953. This trend 
was partly offset by declines in second 
half payments in 1951 and 1952, but 
these were not large enough to pre- 
vent cumulative twelve months’ divi- 
dends from reaching a peak of $8.5 
billion in the year recently ended, 
against $7.9 billion for calendar 1950 
and a previous record of $8.4 billion 
in the twelve months ended June 
1951, 

Second half payments are, of 
course, always larger than those dur- 
ing the initial six months of any year, 
because of the concentration of year- 
end extras in December. Thus, any 
severe decline in earnings during the 
balance of 1953 because of increasing 
competition, rising costs or a decline 
in the rate of industrial activity could 
lead to a sharp reduction in extra 
payments, offsetting the increase in 
regular quarterly or semi-annual 
rates which have been responsible for 
the constant advances in first half 
payments. 

However, much more adverse busi- 
ness conditions than are now antici- 
pated would be required to achieve 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


First half dividend payments 
were at a new peak for 


this period, and second half 


should be close to 1952 
level. Higher interest rates 
aid the bond _ investor 


this result. Much of the adjustment 
in too-generous year-end extras has 
already taken place. There will be 
some further casualties, but there will 
be changes in the other direction as 
well. Some lines experienced hard 
times in 1951, 1952, or both, and are 


now recovering, while others which 
have done well all along are now 
doing even better. The utilities de- 
finitely belong in the latter category, 
and the huge total of their dividend 
payments (largest of any group 
among common stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange) makes 
them an important factor in influenc- 
ing total disbursements. 

The petroleum and chemical indus- 
tries rank next in size of. dividend 
outlays, and in both cases there is 
little prospect of any material reduc- 
tion in second half payments from 
1952 levels. These three groups com- 
bined accounted for 45 per cent of 
total dividends paid in the first half 
by Big Board common shares. All 
three showed increases over 1952: 
utilities by 12.1 per cent, petroleum 
and natural gas issues by 3.5 per cent 
and chemicals by 1.2 per cent. 


Relationship Holds 


The conservative relationship of 
dividends to earnings which has pre- 
vailed throughout the postwar period 
is still in force. Furthermore, current 
rates are buttressed by a record vol- 
ume of working capital and a con- 
stantly rising level of non-cash 
charges for depreciation and deple- 
tion, part of this rise being due to 
fast amortization of defense facilities. 
The necessity of paying 45 per cent 
of Federal income taxes on 1953 
earnings next March and an equal 
amount next June will be a restrictive 
influence affecting the size of year-end 
extras, but this will be offset by the 
prospect of lower capital outlays in 
1954 and subsequent years. 

Bond investors as well as stock- 
holders are receiving more income 
than in recent years as a result of 
rising interest rates. In this case, of 
course, the improvement applies only 
to new purchases rather than old com- 
mitments. Although bond prices have 
recovered substantially from the lows 
reached in mid-June, yields available 

Please turn to page 26 
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Growth Status for Dairy Shares 


Upward trend in use of low-cost, quality dairy products 


points to continued sales expansion for industry leaders. 


Interim reports show profits running ahead of 1952 level 


he nation’s dairy industry, which 

supplies about 20 per cent of the 
foods purchased annually by the 
average American, is essential from 
both an economic and a nutritional 
standpoint. Products from dairy 
farms account for close to a fifth of 
farm cash income, far exceeding that 
from other type farms. At the same 
time, the American consumer who 
purchases $6 billion of dairy products 
annually receives the benefit of eco- 
nomical foods containing vital dietary 
components. 


Uses of Milk 


In 1951, the latest year for which 
figures are available, 48 per cent of 
the country’s milk supply was used 
in the form of fluid milk, 25 per cent 
in butter, 10 per cent in cheese, and six 
per cent each in ice cream and evapo- 
rated-condensed milk; the remainder 
was accounted for by miscellaneous 
uses. Milk consumption today is 12 
per cent greater than prewar and, 
while the average profit per customer 
for fluid milk delivered at his door- 
step is only a fraction of a cent per 
quart, this business is traditionally 
stable. 

Cheese and ice cream, too, have 
shown favorable consumption trends, 
At 7.5 pounds per person, domestic 
cheese consumption last year was the 
second highest on record. With 
some 40 different tvpes of cheese be- 





Borden Company 


ing made today, the industry is hope- 
ful that the national cheese appetite 
will eventually approach that of some 
European countries where 17 to 20 
pounds per person are consumed an- 
nually. National Dairy and Borden 
Company—the two leading factors in 
the dairy industry—rank number one 
and number two, respectively, in the 
production of both cheese and ice 
cream. 

Though ice cream consumption 
(now around 14 pounds per capita ) 
is well below its 19.6 pounds of 1946, 
it remains one of the industry’s more 
profitable specialties. The advent of 
frozen desserts based on vegetable 


oils in place of the butterfat which 
characterizes ice cream has been a 
matter of some concern since the 
imitation ice cream is a far cheaper 
product. At this point it would be 
premature to conclude that the imi- 
tation product will duplicate the per- 
formance of margarine (which last 
year topped butter production for the 
first time) but its potential as a com- 
petitive product to ice cream cannot 
be overlooked. 

While the market for butter has 
been shrinking, however, newer dairy 
products appear to have good growth 
potentialities. Canned whole milk 
which can keep for weeks or months 
without refrigeration and is not 
markedly different in flavor from bot- 
tled milk is now a reality. Powdered 
milk (such as Borden’s Starlac) is 
growing increasingly popular because 
of its convenience and economy. Con- 
centrated milk, which can be reconsti- 
tuted into regular fluid milk merely 
by adding water, also has possibilities 
though some industry officials doubt 
that it can be sold at a sufficient sav- 
ing to compete with fresh milk. 


Company's Position 


National Dairy—which has shown 
a profit in every year of its corpor- 
ate existence—effectively disposes of 
the butter-margarine and ice cream- 
vegetable oil dessert dilemmas by 
operating in all of these competing 
fields. For example, though butter is 
an important company product, Na- 
tional ranks either second or third in 
the margarine field. All told, the 
company manufactures about 150 
products and it has been estimated 
that research spending exceeds $4 
million a year. 

Borden Company—second largest 


Highlights of the Leading Dairy Companies 


7-—— *Sales Breakdown ——~ 1952 7——Earned Per Share——, 
Milk & Ice Sales Annual -— 3 Mos. —~ 
Company Cream Cream Cheese Other (Mils.) 1952 1952 1953 

Arden Farms Co..... 30% 15% £12% 43% SISEO BEGG nsec sacs 
Beatrice Foods...... 33 18 a20 29 h235.2 h3.67 $0.50 $0.65 
Borden Company .... 51 16 10 =b23 768.0 4.11 i187 12.25 
Carnation Company. . . = = Cc Ck eee 
Fairmont Foods...... e50 ba 50 h118.8 h0.45 E0.10 E0.39 
Foremost Dairies.... 50 25 ce 25 ta & . See 
Golden State Co...... 43 12 £15 30 117.9 2.16 i0.90 i1.28 
National Dairy...... 30 15 23 32 1,113.0 4.23 0.83 1.03 
SRT Ce sil bi Cc 165.3 4.39 D053 0.23 
Phila. Dairy Prod.... g - 49.3 4.01 D0.10 0.55 





Book Pre- 7Indi- Price 
Value Tax cated Recent Earns 
Per Sh. Margin Div. Price Ratio Yield 
$6.71 3.3% $1.00 t13 120 7.2% 
37.28 4.4 2.25 38 104 59 
43.53 5.9 >) i he aoe 
95.10 5.3 3.00 76 7.1 4.0 
37.24 25 0.60 t17 a 

8.57 6.3 1.00 t19 110 5358 
24.31 2.9 1.00 s17 73° o> 
36.06 8.1 3.00 59 140 5.1 
65.39 4.2 1.60 40 9.1 4.0 
16.92 6.2 2.00 +30 73 67 


*Based on latest available data. tIncludes extras as follows: Beatrice Foods, 25 cents; Carnation, $1; Pet Milk, 60 cents. a—Butter sales. b—Manu- 


factured foods 18 per cent, and chemical and spécial products, five per cent. 


c—Evaporated milk is principal product but other dairy lines are also 


handled. e—Consists of ice cream, milk, cottage cheese and frozen foods; remaining 50 per cent consists of butter, eggs and poultry. f—Includes butter and 


eggs. g—Mainly milk and allied products. h—Year ended February 28, 1953. 


D—Deficit. E-—-Estimated. 
7} 


i—Six months. s—San Francisco Stock Exchange. t—Over-the-counter. 
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dairy unit—has diversified into food 
products and other lines which carry 
better margins than fluid milk opera- 
tions. Borden is the leader in sweet- 
ened condensed milk (Eagle brand), 
in mince meat (None Such), and in 
non-fat dry milk (Starlac). It is also 
an important factor in the instant 
coffee field which accounts for close to 
20 per cent of the home coffee mar- 
ket vs. only five per cent as recently 
as 1948. One of the fastest-growing 
Borden divisions is its chemical unit 
which is one of the nation’s principal 
suppliers of adhesives for industrial 
purposes. 

Growth through merger is not un- 
common in the dairy industry and as 
of August 1, Creameries of America 
(which had 1952 sales of $49 mil- 
lion) was merged into Beatrice 
Foods; this will enable the latter 
company to extend its marketing area 
into several western states. Perhaps 
even more merger-minded is Fore- 
most Dairies which early this year 
disclosed plans to acquire six addi- 
tional units with combined annual 
sales of $38 million; these acquisi- 
tions, according to Foremost, would 


place the company sixth in the dairy 
field. 


An Individual Problem 


Troubles in butter, eggs, and 
poultry—which produce about half of 
Fairmont Foods’ sales—account for 
the relatively poor earnings showing 
of this company. “For several years,” 
says Fairmont, “these products have 
been characterized by low margins of 
profit and by wide fluctuations in 
their selling prices.” Frozen foods 
have also been a problem; increasing 
costs of distribution have not been 
offset by corresponding increases in 
selling prices so that this line has 
been unprofitable for several years. 
As a result, consideration is being 
given to the possible discontinuance 
of certain lines. 

Carnation Company and Pet Milk 
are best known for their evaporated 
and condensed milk—the largest sell- 
ing tinned foods made—but actually 
both companies are well diversified 
dairy organizations. Carnation, which 
leads in the $392 million a year 
evaporated and condensed milk mar- 
ket, also manufactures packaged 
cereals, animal and poultry feeds, and 

Pleasé turn to page 31 
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No Dividend Cuts 
For These Stocks 


Here is a group of common stocks that—for 25 years or 


more—haven't experienced reductions in their dividend 


rates. For most of them the trend has been steadily upward 


he investor in search of issues 
whichhave paid dividends in every 
year for a quarter century or more 
does not have far to seek. As an illus- 
tration, 18 of the 21 stocks carried 
each week in the Common Stocks for 
Income classification on the Selected 
Issues page of FINANCIAL WorLD, 
fall within the category of those with 
25-year unbroken dividend records. 
With most of them, however, the 
dividend rate has varied from time 
to time. Through wars, peace, nor- 
mal economic periods and the de- 
pression of the early 1930s, they have 
operated profitably, or at least have 
been able to maintain payments by 
drawing on earlier-year earnings 
prudently set aside for lean years. 
Two of the 18 veteran dividend 
payers appear in the accompanying 
group of eight issues which for 25 
years or more have not found it nec- 
essary to reduce their regular rates 
of dividend payments. Over the 
years several of them have paid extra 
dividends when earnings bulged, but 
made it clear that the additional pay- 
ment was in no sense a boost in the 
established rate. The investor, there- 
fore, had no reason to expect the 
extra payment to be continued, nor 
to be disturbed when subsequent pay- 
ments were made at the regular rate. 
Extras again were paid by several 
of the companies after the regular 
rate had been increased, imparting an 


appearance oi irregularity to year-by- 
year tabulations of total distributions, 
but the regular rates have been con- 
sistently adhered to. The only 
changes that have been made in any 
of them have been upward and, thus 
far, have been permanent. Regular 
dividends of seven of the issues are at 
a higher rate today than 25 years ago. 
The one exception, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, has maintained 
its $9 annual payment for 31 years, 
even though it was not fully earned 
in some years. 

The eight stocks comprise repre- 
sentatives of the several divisions of 
the utility industry, a leading petro- 
leum issue, a retail food chain, the 
outstanding business machine manu- 
facturer, and one of the largest units 
in the variety chain store field. The 
fact that over the past 25 years or 
more they have not reduced a divi- 
dend rate once it has been increased 
attests to the conservative attitude of 
management, but, as the tabulation 
also shows, each enjoys a much 
longer dividend history than 25 years. 
Washington Gas Light, for instance, 
has just completed a full century of 
uninterrupted dividend payments, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
has made payments for 72 years and 
Hackensack Water boasts a 66-year 
record. First National Stores and 
Kress, the juniors in this regard, are 
in their 35th years. 


Eight Stocks With Interesting Dividend Records 


American Telephone & Telegraph....... 
Consolidated Gas, Electric, Light & Power 
Piret National Stores... .........ccccee: 


Hackensack Water 


International Business Machines........ 
My Bs. Weed Gi as cc cece ecde. 
eS ee eee ree 
Washington Gas Light................. 





a—Plus stock. 


ee 


7——— Dividends ——-— 
Present Indi- 
Paid Rate Paid Recent cated 
Since Since 1952 Price Yield 
1881 1922 $9.00 155 5.8% 
1910 1951 1.40 25 5.6 
1918 1952 2.00 45 4.4 
1887 1947 1.70 36 4.7 
1916 1948 a4.00 240 al.7 
1918 1949 3.00 53 5.7 
1904 1944 a1.00 73 al.3 
1852 1952 1.65 30 5.5 








Tire Makers Head 


For Record Year 


Sales rise toward new peaks and most units should report 


record earnings. Low price-earnings ratios prevailing in 


the group reflect normally cyclical nature of the business 


bs the first six months of this year 
shipments of passenger automobile 
tires topped the corresponding period 
of 1952 by 22.2 per cent, with a total 
of 42.76 million tires vs. 34.92 million 
in the same six months of last year. 
Truck and bus tire shipments rose a 
comparatively modest six per cent. 
But with volume much less than for 
passenger tires the effect on over-all 
figures was small, and total shipments 
in the half year exceeded 50.5 million, 
up 19.6 per cent over the 42.25 mil- 
lion tires of all kinds shipped in the 
1952 half year. 

With demand reported as still hold- 
ing pretty well to the June level, tire 
sales this year appear headed toward 
the 100-million mark and a new peak. 
The all-time annual record of 99,587,- 
000 casings shipped was set in 1950. 
Dollar sales by the leading makers 
also should set new tops and despite 
high taxes and labor costs net earn- 
ings generally should establish new 
records. 

The high level of automobile out- 
put this year boosted demand for pas- 
senger types of original equipment 
tires 45 per cent in the first half of 
the year to 17.7 million vs. almost 
12.2 million in the same six months 
of 1952, and preliminary July esti- 
mates indicate that the seven-month 
total will approximate 21 million. 
August car production promises to be 
rather ragged because of shutdowns 


i ieee)! 





for inventory and mass vacations. 
Originally set at 603,000 cars, the in- 
dustry has now lowered its August 
goal to 560,000, but sees no indica- 
tion that retail sales will not hold up 
te expectations. 

In the first seven months this year 
automobile output reached 3.9 million 
cars (the four-million mark was 
crossed in the first week of this 
month) comparing with the previous 
seven-month record (1950) of 3.7 
million cars, and with 3.03 million in 
the same period last year. Demand 
for original equipment tires, under- 
standably, is expected to continue 
high. 


Replacement demand also holds 
above the 1952 level despite the fact 
that the comparison is with sales 
stemming from the release of heavy 
pent-up demand following the lifting 
of controls last year. Replacements 
accounted for 60 per cent of 1952 pas- 
senger car tire shipments and they 
are running close to that percentage 
this year, notwithstanding the above- 
average weight of original equip- 
ment shipments. 

While tires and tubes are the prin- 
cipal sources of rubber manufacturers’ 
sales and earnings, demand also has 
been well sustained for mechanical 
and other rubber items which contrib- 
ute to over-all sales totals and results, 
and also support rubber consumption. 
In the first six months this year, 
rubber usage rose 16.6 per cent above 
the 1952 period to 729,534 tons. A 
feature of the recent monthly reports 
has been the steady increase in both 
the volume of natural rubber used 
and its percentage of total consump- 
tion. In the first half, 40 per cent of 
new rubber consumed was nature’s 
product, which contrasted with 34.5 
per cent in the same 1952 period and 
36 per cent in all of 1952. In each of 
five recent months natural rubber has 
shown a 33 per cent increase over 
consumption in the same 1952 month. 
The explanation lies in the fact that 
under Government controls natural 
rubber was held at a high level, easing 
off to 48 cents a pound at the time a 
free market was reestablished in June 
last year. Promptly it dropped, reach- 
ing 28 cents a pound within three 
months, and has gradually worked 
around to a parity with synthetic rub- 
ber which has been held at 23 cents 
since March 1952. The drop has en- 
abled manufacturers to make freer use 
of natural rubber, offsetting increased 
labor and other costs and favorably 
affecting profit margins. Incidentally, 


The Principal Tire and Rubber Manufacturers 


-——-Sales (In Millions)—-—— 7-——— Earned Per Share ——~ 

Years @——Annual—\ --Six Months —~—Annual—— 

Ended 1951 1952 1952 1953 1951 1952 
Dayton Rubber ......... Oct. 31 $54.6 $54.0 $24.6 $29.8 $5.02 $2.47 
Firestone T. & R........ Oct. 31 975.7 965.4 465.2 487.9 12.27 10.89 
General T. @ R.......... Nov. 30 170.8 185.9 88.9 98.4 5.59 4.82 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co.....Dec. 31 637.7. 624.1 297.3 350.4 8.15 7.60 
Goodyear T. & R....... Dec. 31 1,101.1 1,138.4 a280.8 a303.6 8.18 8.30 
Lee Rubber & Tire...... Oct. 31 50.4 45.3 20.8 21.0 8.62 6.66 
Seiberling Rubber....... Dec. 31 43.7 41.6 a9.0 a9.4 3.30 1.48 
5 eee ee Dec. 31 838.0 851.1 443.5 453.9 4.76 4.33 


*Declared or paid to August 5. 
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a—Three months. 








b—Plus stock. 


7--Six Months— 
1952 


$1.31 
4.81 
2.30 
3.46 
al.61 
3.72 
a0.36 
1.95 


Indic- 
-——Dividends———, Recent ated 


1953 Since 1952 *1953 Price Yield 
$1.41 1938 $2.00 $1.50 20 10.0% 

5.32 1924 3.50 2.25 58 4.3 
2.73 1937 2.00 1.00 28 7.1 
4.03 1937 2.65 1.30 69 3.8 
a2.42 1937 b3.00 1.50 50 6.0 
3.08 1934 b3.50 2.75 51 7.0 
a0.33 1951 1.00 075 10 10.0 
223 143 290 100 .27.. 78 
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hopes that the Government-owned 
synthetic rubber plants would shortly 
pass to private ownership have been 
dimmed by the recent Washington 
announcement that the transfer is un- 
likely to take place until 1955. 

Shares of the rubber manufacturers 
are of varying quality, ranging from 
the more speculative Seiberling and 


Dayton issues to the best-rated Fire- 
stone which, with the others, appears 
well adapted for inclusion in the port- 
folio of the average businessman. The 
shares generally sell at prices which 
are in low ratios to earnings, and 
afford generous yields, a natural re- 
flection of the normally cyclical nature 
of the business. THE END 


Convertible Preferreds 
For Uncertain Markets 


Firmer structure of interest rates has helped bring 


privilege preferreds to a more attractive level than 


has prevailed for some time. Here are 12 sound issues 


y virtue of the fact that con- 

vertible preferreds combine (1) 
the superior position of a senior issue 
with (2) participation in the future 
earnings growth of a company, it has 
been said that this type of security 
permits the investor to eat his cake 
and have it too. In a poor common 
stock market, the preferred should 
sell at a price which reflects its intrin- 
sic merit as a senior security. And in 
a rising market for equities, because 
of the privilege of converting into 
common stock, the preferred advances 
in sympathy with the junior issue. 

A case in point is Davega Stores 
$1 preferred, each share of which is 
convertible into 0.88 share of com- 
mon. In June 1951 the preferred sold 
at 16, the identical price at which the 
common stock was then quoted. Since 
then, the preferred has declined to 
around 14, a drop of 12.5 per cent. In 
contrast, the common is now quoted 
around 6, a decline of 62.5 per cent. 
A more favorable performance was 
shown by Worthington Corporation 
$4.50 preferred which in mid-1951 
sold at 94 while the common stock 
was priced at 25. The common now 
is around 31 and the preferred— 
which is convertible into 3.68 com- 
mon shares—has risen to 114, or con- 
version parity with the junior stock 
(3.68 K 31 = 114). 

Despite their two-way appeal, how- 
ever, there are a number of pitfalls in 
the selection of privilege preferreds 
which should be avoided. Care must 
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be taken in distinguishing between 
good grade and speculative isues, 
since the latter type often show wide 
market fluctuations along with the 
underlying common stocks. Too often 
the exchange feature turns out to be 
“sweetening” which induces the in- 
vestor to assume a position in a high- 
ly speculative situation.’ 


Other Precautions 


Furthermore, the price paid for a 
convertible preferred stock should not 
be unreasonably above (preferably 
below) call price, for in such cases 
it may merely be a disguised specula- 
tion in the common stock. To illus- 
trate: Chicago Pneumatic Tool $3 
preferred, which is exchangeable for 
1.33 common shares, sells around its 
conversion parity with the common. 
But the price of 69 for the preferred 
compares with a call price of 55 and 


the yield of 4.3 per cent is well below 
that which a comparable issue “ex” 
conversion privilege would ordinarily 
command. Because of this, future 
price movements of the preferred will 
be governed almost exclusively by 
fluctuations in the junior stock. 

Greater interest in convertible is- 
sues is largely attributable to the 
growing desire of individual and in- 
stitutional investors to participate in 
the growth of business enterprise, and 
to hedge against the inflationary ele- 
ments in the economy, without as- 
suming a high degree of risk. 

Firming interest rates, plus de- 
clines in many good quality common 
stocks, have caused a number of con- 
vertibles to sink to quotations well be- 
low original offering prices or below 
levels reached in the past year or two. 
Investors who are hesitant to commit 
additional funds in the common stock 
market will find worth-while income 
opportunities, as well as a good meas- 
ure of protection, in sound convert- 
ible preferreds. At the same time, 
they would not be left out in the cold 
should the common stock market re- 
sume its upward trend. 

The accompanying list of 12 pre- 
ferreds has been selected from the 
standpoint of dividend security, yield, 
and nearness to conversion parity. 
While the calibre of individual issues 
varies, the group generally is above- 
average from a quality standpoint and 
yields are not unreasonably low. In 
the few instances where the preferred 
is selling above call price, the pre- 
mium is not excessive. For conserva- 
tive portfolios, the Commonwealth 
Edison and Armstrong Cork issues 
are suitable, while the convertibles of 
Cluett, Peabody and Sylvania Electric 
are examples of stocks well adapted 
to a businessman’s portfolio. 


Convertibles Near Their “‘Flash Point’’ 


Con- *Con- Common §Con- _Recen 
vertible version Stock version Seanead Call : 
Preferred Stock Through Basis Price Value Price Price Yield 
American Airlines 314%. a 4.76 14 67 77. ~—«:103 4.5% 
Armstrong Cork $4..... 12/31/57 2.00 53 106 106 104 3.8 
Bklyn. Union Gas $2.... 6/30/60 2.00 23 46 48 4940 4.2 
Clinton Foods $4.50..... a 3.00 28 84 92 103 4.9 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. $4 mae 2.50 32 80 85 103.50 4.7 
Commonwealth Ed. $1.32 1.00 34 34 34 32 3.9 
Denver & R. G. West. $5 1.00 96 96 98 100 5.1 
Public Serv. E. & G. $1.40 6/30/54 1.00 26 26 26 b 5.4 
Safeway Stores 44%4%.. .00 37 111 111 103 4.1 
Spencer Chemical $2.25. ; 9/14/61 .00 56 56 57 55.50 4.0 
Sylvania Electric $4.40.. 12/31/61 WY i 34 94 100 104.50 4.4 
York Corp. 92.25....... 2/1/57 22 20 44 50 54 4.5 





*Number of common shares presently receivable upon conversion. 
issued upon conversion X the common stock price. a—Without time limit. 


§$Number of common shares to be 
b—Not callable until 1960. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Air Reduction B+ 

Shares constitute a businessman’s 
investment, and at 24 return 5.8 per 
cent on annual dividends totaling 
$1.40. Sales in the initial half of the 
current year increased 6.4 per cent 
over the volume in the like 1952 
period, but higher costs and charges 
for depreciation and amortization re- 
sulted in a slight drop in earnings to 
$1.10 a share, compared with $1.21 in 
the preceding year. Full earnings 
from the company’s new Calvert City 
calcium carbide plant are not ex- 
pected until the second quarter of 
1954, when two additional furnaces 
will have been completed and a sub- 
stantial purchase contract will go into 
effect. Air Reduction is interested in 
the chemical field, but rather than 
acquire a going chemical business, it 
has decided to use its own chemical 
division at present, in the hope of de- 
veloping a stronger and less costly 
operating unit than any otherwise 
available. 


Chesapeake & Ohio B 

Stock (38) its one of the better- 
situated rail equities and a good in- 
come producer. (Pays $3 annually.) 
Purchase of an additional 155,259 
shares of New York Central common 
has increased the C. & O.’s interest 
in the Central to 800,000 shares, or 
12.41 per cent of the total outstand- 
ing stock. Funds for the purchase 
were obtained largely through a 
favorable settlement of prior years’ 
Federal income taxes. The Chesa- 
peake feels that the Central is “‘be- 
ginning to tap its inherent potentiali- 
ties, and a closer association of inter- 
ests will be of ultimate benefit to 
Chesapeake & Ohio stockholders.” 
While this holding represents the 
single largest block of Central shares, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has forced the road to deposit them 


for a voting trust certificate, and has 
refused to grant the two managements 
the permission that would be needed 
in order to bring about a merger. 


General Motors A 

Now at 60, this industry leader has 
good long term prospects and pro- 
vides an indicated income of 6.7 per 
cent on total annual payments of $4. 
Record sales of more than $5.4 bil- 
lion were reported for the six months 
ended June 30, along with earnings 
of $3.51 a share, up from $3.01 for 
the first half of 1952. Sales were at 
a new high, with 63 per cent more 
passenger cars sold in the second 
quarter than in the like interval last 
year, when operations were curtailed 
by the steel strike. Officials also 
stated that even with the sharp pro- 
duction gain there weren’t enough 
passenger cars available for dealers 
to build up adequate stocks, although 
reports from auto dealers in various 
areas throughout the country indicate 
that consumer sales resistance is in- 
creasing. 


General Telephone B+ 

Now 39, shares are suitable for in- 
come and have longer-term growth 
possibilities. (Pays $2.20 annually.) 
Company will offer approximately 
300,000 shares of common stock late 
in August or early September. At 
present market prices, the offering 
will produce about $12 million. Pro- 
ceeds will go into the company’s ex- 
pansion program which calls for ex- 
penditures this year of about $71 
million. Since the program is already 
half completed, some of the money 
obtained might be used to acquire 
other independent telephone proper- 
ties which are adjacent to General’s 
system and “offered for sale at fair 
value.” General is the nation’s larg- 
est non-Bell System telephone com- 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


pany, with about 1.6 million phones 
on its lines. 


Kaiser Motors C 
A radical speculation offering no 
attraction to the average investor. 
Recent price, 4. (No dividends paid 
to date.) Unless a satisfactory con- 
tract is reached with the United Auto 
Workers, production of Kaiser cars 
at the gigantic Willow Run plant will 
be discontinued. Lay-offs started last 
June, and at present the 4,000 auto- 
motive production force has been cut 
to less than 1,000, mostly office per- 
sonnel. The number of aircraft em- 
ployes has been trimmed to about 
4,000 from 16,000, since the Air 
Force’s cancellation of the Kaiser 
contract. The sales organizations of 
Kaiser Motors and Willys Motors, 
acquired by Kaiser in April, have 
been merged and will result in deal- 
ers handling both makes of cars. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation C+ 
Stock, now 8, is speculative. (Paid 
70c im 1952; none so far in 1953.) 


Company is expected to report con- 


solidated net income of about 6 cents 
per share for the first half of 1953, 
compared with 37 cents in the like 
1952 period. But since there was a 
first quarter loss of 29 cents, profits 
for the second quarter are indicated 
at 34 cents, including a 15-cent tax 
carryover credit. The Lehigh Navi- 
gation Coal Company, a subsidiary, 
lost $1.7 million for the six months 
(against a deficit of $420,000 in the 
1952 period) attributed largely to the 
warm winter and a 30-day strike on 
the Lehigh & New England R.R. 
which closed the mines for lack of 
shipping facilities. Other divisions 
of the company did better this year 


than last and in the event of a pick-. 


up in the coal business 1953 may not 
turn out to be the first year since 
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1881 in which dividends have been 
omitted. 


Magic Chef C+ 

Unsatisfactory earnings outlook 
places this cyclical issue in an un- 
favorable position; recent price, 8. 
(Paid 35¢ in 1952; 30c in 1953.) 
This largest producer of gas ranges, 
formerly known as the American 
Stove Company, has omitted the Sep- 
tember quarter dividend on its com- 
mon stock. Previous payments this 
year were 15 cents a share each in 
March and June. Directors took no 
action because of the company’s low 
earnings during the first half of the 
year and the uncertainty of opera- 
tions during the second six months. 
President A. Stockstrom explained 
that the appliance industry is cur- 


rently undergoing a greater than sea- 


sonal slump resulting in a_ highly 
competitive situation which in turn 
forces prices. to low levels in spite of 
rising labor and materials costs. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis C+ 

At 21 shares are in an improving 
position, but remain speculative. 
(Pays 25c quarterly, plus 10c extra 
in 1952.) A Chicago group, making 
a bid to gain control of the railroad, 
has acquired 140,000 of the 600,000 
outstanding common shares. The 
minority group proposes to elect a 
majority of directors and organize a 
five-man committee to direct the 
operations of the road. Among the 
criticisms of the present management 
is that dividends have been too small. 
The fact is, however, that it has been 
necessary to use most of the com- 
pany’s earnings to rehabilitate both 
road and rolling stock. While the 
equipment situation now is reason- 
ably satisfactory, further substantial 
expenditures should be made to road- 
way. The M. & St. L. paid $1.10 per 
share in 1952 out of earnings of $3.50 
a share, and $1 in 1951 when net 
profits came to $2.77 a share. Chiefly 
a freight carrier, the road operates 
on 1,400 miles of track in Minnesota, 
Iowa, South Dakota and Illinois, and 
has been under present management 


since coming out of reorganization 
in 1943, 


Ohio Edison B 
Stock, now at 37, is a stable income 
producer. (Paid $2.05 in 1952; $1.10 
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so far this year.) Although $165 mil- 
lion was spent for new plant and im- 
provements since the end of World 
War II, the company’s construction 
program this year will cost another 
$54.7 million. An application is now 
on file with the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission for permission to revise 
rate schedules on industrial power 
which would increase annual revenues 
$2.8 million. This is the first time in 
over 20 years that an increase in these 
rates has been sought. 


Skelly Oil B+ 

Stock (at 83) represents a unit 
with sound reserve position and good 
growth record. (Paid $3.25 plus 
10% stock in 1952; $2.25 plus 100% 
stock so far this year.) Company’s 
net proved reserves of oil, condensate 
and natural gas liquids amounted to 
nearly 351 million barrels at the be- 
ginning of this year, 89 per cent over 
eight years ago despite production 
and sale of approximately 153 million 
barrels during the interval. Net 
proved gas reserves in the same 
period jumped 60 per cent to about 
2.3 trillion cubic feet, again after pro- 
duction and sale of roughly 553 bil- 
lion cubic feet during the eight-year 
period. 


Sylvania Electric Products B 

Stock is a business cycle issue; 
price, 33. (Pays $2 annually.) The 
proportion of defense sales to total 
billings in the first half of this year 
was reduced to 24 per cent, against 
39 per cent in the like 1952 period, 
reflecting increased volume of civil- 
ian products. Shipments of television 
sets and tubes were almost doubled 
and the demand for incandescent and 
fluorescent lamps continued high. 
Sales of special products, such as 
photoflash lamps, also contributed to 
a generally optimistic picture. And 
the Government order backlog, as of 
June 30, 1953, estimated at about $70 
million, was substantially higher than 
last year’s despite a record sales vol- 
ume of $149.9 million, compared with 
a 1952 first-half total of $104.2 mil- 


lion. Net per share came to $1.87 
vs. $1.48. 
Thompson Products B 


Shares constitute a businessman’s 
risk; price, 49. (Pays $2 annually.) 
While admitting that the period of 


peak defense production appears to 
have passed, management has com- 
mented that the demand for both mili- 
tary and commercial products con- 
tinues at a very high rate and that 
1953 should constitute a record year 
for the company. Shipments during 
the first half were substantially ahead 
of a year ago, although there was 
some decline in the second quarter 
as a result of smaller shipments of 
aircraft parts. However, billings of 
automotive products in the June quar- 
ter exceeded the first three months 
and set a quarterly record. 
Transamerica ss 

Now 27, shares afford long-term 
speculative appeal and pay partially 
tax-free dividends. (Pays 65c quar- 
terly plus extras.) Under a recent 
court decision, Transamerica need not 
divest itself of its banking subsidiaries 
as ordered by the Federal Reserve 
Board, but the Government has not 
indicated whether it will appeal the 
decision. Holdings break down into 
$14 a share in seven insurance sub- 
sidiaries, most important of which is 
Occidental Life, thirteenth among 
North American life insurance com- 
panies ; $11 a share in such assets as 
Allied Building, which holds real 
estate mortgages, Columbia River 
Packers (the Bumble Bee brand) 
and Capital Company, which owns 
97 producing wells in the Williston 
Basin. Including bank holdings, net 
asset value is $36.18 per share. 





*Not rated. 


Walgreen B+ 

Indicated yield of 6% per cent ts 
generous, in light of company’s oper- 
ating record; recent price, 26. A 
fiscal year-end extra of ten cents in 
addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents will be paid Septem- 
ber 11. This brings the total for the 
year ending September 30 to $1.70 as 
compared with $1.85 in the previous 
year when a 25-cent extra was paid. 
Most of the new stores to be opened 
in the coming fiscal year will be of the 
self-service type. Rising sales per 
store and a better control of costs 
should allow some improvement in 
operating profits for fiscal 1954, al- 
though the company in the past has 
not been able to pass on to the con- 
sumer all the wage increases that 
occur from time to time. 
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Britain Shedding 


Economie Controls 


Rationing is fast disappearing and trading in 


foodstuffs is being turned back to private 


trade. As a result, economy is regaining elasticity 


By Paul Bareau* 


[is the past 18 months Brit- 
ain’s economy has taken some 
deeps draughts of freedom — and 
looks a great deal the better for it. 
To those who live in the United 
Kingdom the process may have lost 
some of its sharp outlines because 
it has been gradual and continuous. 
But to the overseas visitor who goes 
to Britain this summer after an ab- 
sence of two or three years the change 
in climate—economic climate, that is 
—will appear remarkable. From hav- 
ing an essentially controlled economy 
the people of Britain are now operat- 
ing in an atmosphere of such freedom 
as has not been enjoyed by them for 
14 years. 

This move to economic freedom 
has not been due to a sudden and 
dramatic discovery of its virtues. It 
has, certainly, involved major policy 
decisions which have been influenced 
by the change in the political com- 
plexion of the Government. But the 
existence of controls between 1939 
and 1951 and their rapid diminution 
since then are to be explained by 
something far more fundamental than 
the political labels attaching to the 
governing parties. 

In World War II a controlled 
economy was part of the recipe for 
victory. Similarly in the postwar 
period, when an immense task of re- 
construction and rehabilitation had to 
be tackled with much reduced re- 
sources, there could be no question of 
a sudden dash for freedom, of the 
kind of “return to normalcy” which 
after World War I led to having over 
two million unemployed within two 
years of the armistice, at a time when 
the labor of every man in Britain was 
desperately needed to make good the 
damage that had been sustained be- 
tween 1914 and 1918. But it can be 
argued that after World War II 
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British Information Services 


Britain leaned towards the other ex- 
treme and clung overlong to physical 
controls of the price fixing, rationing 
character. 

The basic decision that has made 
all other steps to economic freedom 
possible was the abandonment of ar- 
tificially cheap money and the restora- 
tion of credit discipline. ‘“Control the 
volume of money and credit and eco- 
nomic freedom cannot be abused”— 
that good precept has been applied. 
The second basic decision has been 
to allow the price system to work, 
first by cutting cost-of-living sub- 
sidies and thus recreating a more 
realistic structure of prices, and sec- 
ond by abolishing price controls over 
all but minor segments of the econ- 
omy. 

All this was done in a belated rec- 
ognition of the fact that the worst 
enemy of monetary stability is the 
attempt to veil the reality of inflation 
behind a fagade of price controls and 





* The author is Deputy Financial Editor 
of the London News Chronicle, Assistant 
Editor of The Economist and Associate 
Editor of The Banker, London. 
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by price controls or rationing. Bul 

Rationing is fast disappearing. The dol 
most recent achievements under this tod 
head are the abandonment of ration- Jj" 
ing of eggs, candy, ham and feeding Th 
stuffs—and there are more to come, the 


notably sugar which has been defi- J§ 
nitely promised for later in the year. 
This will leave the field of rationing 
occupied solely by meat and fats and 
even on their score fervent hopes of 
complete decontrol are held. 

Trade in coffee, tea, sugar, grains, 
feeding stuffs, once the sale monopoly 
of Government departments, have 
been or are being handed over to 
private trade. That is also occurring 
in other commodities including tin, 
lead, zinc, copper, aluminum and F 
cotton. In fact very little soon will 
be left of the immense empire of | 
monopolistic import trading that was 
once held by the Ministries of Food, 
Supply and Materials. 

The time is approaching when the 
dismantling of a large part of this 
administrative apparatus will be pos- 
sible—with a considerable reduction 
not only of the officials concerned but 
in the men in commerce and industry 
who have been kept busy filling the 
forms and providing the counterpart 
of the officials on the other side of the 
departmental fence. 

There are still restrictions on cer- 
tain building projects, but their main 
intent is to economize the use of 
scarce materials such as certain types 
of steel that are urgently needed for 
the defense and export industries. 
There are also, of course, restrictions 
on exports of strategic materials to 
Communist countries. 

Looking at what has been done in 
dismantling the controls and at what 
remains, it is obvious that Britain’s 
economy has gained enormously in 
elasticity in the last few months. 

What, then, remains of the elabo- 
rate system of physical controls 
through which Britain’s economy was 
operated during and after the war? 
First there is exchange control which 
prevents a Briton exporting capital, 
or spending as much as he likes 
abroad, and compels him to remit to 
the authorities the overseas curren- 
cies he may earn in trade. The opera- 
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tion of this control has been made 
much easier, and significant steps 
have been taken in recreating a free 
foreign exchange market in Britain. 
But while the reserves of gold and 
dollars are as inadequate as they are 
today, this restriction on payments 
into and out of Britain must remain. 
The objective, however, is to ease 
them as fast as possible and to move 
towards the convertibility of sterling. 

In the same category must be 


No Letdown Yet 


classed the controls on certain im- 
ports. They have been eased, but the 
size of the reserves makes it mecessary 
to restrict those imports that cost 
the currency of which Britain is in 
direst need—dollars. Britain hopes 
for the day when her earnings of 
dollars through exports to the United 
States will be sufficient to dismember 
what remains of these discriminatory 
restrictions on imports from the dol- 
lar world. THE END 


For Aircraft Makers 


With rising shipments of finished planes, sales and 


earnings are headed for new postwar highs this year. 


Industry output to remain heavy despite budget cuts 


heavy slash in the U. S. air 
A power budget for fiscal 1954 
combined with the truce agreement in 
Korea has had the natural result of 
lower aircraft share prices. Only two 
issues—Douglas, which recently in- 
creased its dividend, and United— 
are selling at the same level as three 
months ago although current com- 
pany reports so far issued show high- 
ly favorable comparisons with a year 
earlier. 


Government Appropriations 


For the Government’s present fis- 
cal year (which ends June 30 next), 
the industry can bank on an already 
appropriated $9 billion from previous 


Years 

Company Ended 
re Sept. 30 
EE i cod whe oa ee Dec. 31 
Boeing Airplane ............... Dec. 31 
Consolidated Vultee .......... Nov. 30 
Er Dec. 31 


Douglas Aircraft ........ a Nov. 30 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane....Dec. 31 


Grumman Aircraft ............ Dec. 31 
Lockheed Aircraft ............. Dec. 31 
Martin (Glenn L.)............. Dec. 31 
McDonnell Aircraft ........... June 30 
North Amer. Aviation.......... Sept. 30 
Northrop Aircraft ............. July 31 
Republic Aviation ............. Dec. 31 
United Aircraft ..:.6.......... Dec. 31 


year’s funds. But beyond that the 
outlook is uncertain, the $8.3 billion 
requested in the 1954 procurement 
budget having been cut to $5 billion. 
Commercial planes produced by Boe- 
ing, Convair, Douglas and Lockheed 
are in about the same volume this 
year as last, but this comprises only 
about ten per cent of the total busi- 
ness of these companies. Even if 
commercial work did increase, it 
would not help earnings much, and 
there is no present prospect that it 
will, 

It is possible, of course, should 
Soviet Russia refrain from preying 
on countries bordering its satellites, 
that the over-all defense budget will 


The Aircraft Manufacturers 
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be further reduced. On the other 
hand, the belief may gain strength 
that if the Air Force is permitted to 
weaken in comparison with Russia’s, 
trouble will lie ahead. Nor is it yet 
certain what Washington has in mind 
for the future. Chairman Saltonstall 
of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee recently indicated that “there 
is to be an interim Air Force of 120 
wings, with an ultimate goal, deter- 
mined problematically for 1957, of a 
greater number, presumably 143 
wings . . . but it isn’t clear whether 
this is to be reached in 1956, 1957, 
or 1958.” Combat wings have now 
been built up to nearly 110. 

For the near-term future, however, 
the outlook is reasonably clear, and 
the picture is more favorable than 
otherwise. Shipments of finished air- 
craft have been steadily rising while 
tooling-up and make-ready expenses 
have been shrinking. These circum- 
stances largely account for the favor- 
able earnings comparisons shown so 
far this year, and 1952 results in most 
cases were also well above those for 
the preceding year. Last year, the 
industry produced about 9,000 mili- 
tary planes, compared with 5,000 in 
1951, while 1953 output is expected 
to average well above 1,000 planes a 
month, 


Backlogs Still Large 


Figures for 15 leading airframe and 
aircraft engine producers show that 
order backlogs are still large. While 
it is not safe to generalize concerning 
a situation which can change week 
by week, most backlogs showed in- 
creases when figures were last re- 
leased although there were declines 

Please turn to page 27 


Earned Per Share————, 
-Six Months— 


m—— Dividends 


1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 Price 7+Yield 
$32.8 $90.9 $1.23 $2.82 a$2.03 a$1.73 $0.80 $1.05 $0.75 11 9.1% 
82.0 128.6 2.19 3.46 1.01 2.14 1.12% 1.50 0.75 21 7.1 
337.3 739.0 4.40 8.67 3.62 5.65 2.67 2.67 1.00 397.7 
322.2 391.0 3.27 4.39 b0.61 b0.74 1.40 1.75 e1.35 18 10.0 
176.6 326.2 0.72 1.02 b0.18 b0.28 1.00 0.60 0.30 7 $6 
225.2 522.6 5.76 8.99 3.65 8.36 3.50 3.75 4.00 66 7.6 
75.0 141.6 0.96 1.36 0.53 0.91 0.40 0.60 0.20 . ey 
167.7 220.5 2.73 2.67 1.08 1.84 2.00 2.00 1.00 20 10.1 
237.2 438.1 2.55 361 b0.42 b1.39 1.00 1.20 e1.12% ZI a1 
68.5 134.0 D19.55 3.03 0.48 2.11 None None None 13 s: 
66.6 81.7 4.83 4.49 a2.61 a3.97 1.00 1.00 0.75 aw &s 
177.7 315.3 1.87 2.28 1.51 a2.33 1.25 1.25 0.75 |: a 
89.8 187.6 4.20 422 a2.68 a3.76 0.50 e1.00 0.50 13 7.7 
130.4 412.2 aS2 1.da Ss. .3:a0 1.00 1.25 0.75 23 ~=—«5..4 
417.5 668.1 4.06 5.18 b1.07 bl1.75 e2.00 2.00 1.25 Ps ae 


*Paid or declared to August 5. +Based on 1952 payments or indicated for 1953. a—Nine months. b—Three months. c—Paid 50% stock; per-share 


figures adjusted. e—Also paid stock. 
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D—Deficit. 


Il 





FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. - - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Pay-As-You-Go Investing 


[NaccuRATE LABELING 
of a New York Stock Exchange pro- 
posal to make listed stocks more con- 
veniently available to investors on a 
partial payment basis is reported to 
have created the impression that in- 
stalment plan buying is contemplated. 
On the contrary, the proposal more 
nearly parallels the Pay-As-You-Go- 
Plan of financing ; the buyer does not 
receive what he is paying for until 
after payment has been made in full. 
But these distinctions are made: The 
man buying a stock for future de- 
livery makes his payments voluntarily 
and under no compulsion ; and, when 
he is through, he receives not a tax 
receipt but an equity in the form of a 
stock certificate. 


The Big Question 


Current LETHARGY of 
the stock market as measured in both 
volume of turnover and clarity of 
price trend stems naturally enough 
from an imponderable in the form of 
doubt as to what effect the impending 
reduction in defense expenditures 
may have on the nation’s economy. A 
group of 44 credit authorities, repre- 
senting commercial banks, finance 
und loan companies, and manufac- 
turers and merchandisers appeared to 
feel that the impact would be fairly 
severe for an indefinite period. Dur- 
ing the transition, the consensus held, 
the Government would be well ad- 
vised to keep away from a “hard 
money” policy in order to encourage 
buying of consumer goods. Less con- 
cerned apparently is the authoritative 
Monthly Review of the National City 
Bank of New York which forecast a 
reduction during the current fiscal 
year of not more than $3 billion in 
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the defense expenditure rate. This 
would hardly suffice to inspire pre- 
cipitate deflation. 

Meanwhile, investors may find re- 
assurance in the belief that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and Treasury 
policy-makers are not, like Grandpa, 
rigidly set in their thinking. Intent 
on arresting inflation, they also are 
aware of the possibility of deflation. 
This was demonstrated by their re- 
cent actions in relieving the stringen- 
cies of a tightening money market. 
They can move either way. 


Workers As Bondholders 


Fact FINpERS in the 
employ of the Kremlin doubtless have 
made reports to Moscow on the sig- 
nificance of the new Portsmouth, 
Ohio, project of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. But we wonder if the 
Red propaganda writers caught the 
meaning of an incidental statement 
contained in the recent announcement 
that sale of $420 million bonds and 
notes had been completed for the 
Ohio Valley Electric Corporation, an 
enterprise in which 15 electric utili- 
ties are cooperating to supply power 
to the large governmental atomic 
project. The routine announcement 
said simply that pension funds were 
participants in the financing. 

Of $60 million 4 per cent notes of 
1967, handled by the First National 
Bank of New York as agent, five 
banks subscribed to $50 million of the 
total while the balance of $10 million 
was taken down by seven other banks 
and two pension funds. The larger 
financing share, negotiated by the 
First Boston Corporation, consisted 
of $360 million 334 per cent first 
mortgage and collateral trust bonds 
of 1982. Seven pension funds pur- 
chased $20 million of these securities, 





a figure surpassed by only three large 
insurance companies and equaled by 
another. All together, 29 insurance 
companies, two savings banks and the 
seven pension funds participated in 
the financing. It marked the first time 
that participation by employe funds 
had reached a size justifying special 
mention. 


Industry’s Fact Sheets 


A Far cry from only a 
few decades ago is the abundance of 
information that American industrial, 
utility and railroad companies now 
make available about themselves. 
These informative sources are to be 
found in “Fact Sheets” which a larger 
number of enterprises than ever be- 
fore are making available to the 
public through use as factual source 
material by magazines and news- 
papers. Typical of the production are 


clear-cut studies prepared by a lead-. 


ing company on its various manufac- 
turing operations and on its corporate 
history and underlying policies of 
management. To present the corpo- 
rate picture, statistics are used rather 
than adjectives. It is significant that 
many of these candid studies, once 
carefully secreted for competitive rea- 
sons, go further than the “Truth-in- 
Securities” and “Full Disclosure” re- 
quirements of securities legislation 
prescribe. The corporation as well as 
the investor and the general public 
benefit. 


Brokers Take Pause 


[ NCREASING CONCERN by 


brokers that high commission rates 
would drive more business off the 
Big Board to regional exchanges and 
to the unlisted markets was reflected 
in last week’s rejection of the pro- 
posed increases. 
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EFA Blue Chip with 


Liberal Yield 


Johns-Manville has fallen more than 16 per cent from 
its 1953 top, though first-half taxable income rose. 
Prospective decline in construction over-discounted? 


A. the building industry is 
subject to sharp ups and downs 
in accordance with changes in the 
business cycle, and in its own more 
or less independent cycle, a few or- 
ganizations in this field have demon- 
strated an ability to earn profits and 
pay dividends under all but the most 
abnormally unfavorable conditions. 
One of these is Johns-Manville. This 
company and its predecessor have 
paid common dividends in every year 
since 1917 except 1933-34 and have 
avoided deficits in all these years 
with the exception of 1932, though 
preferred dividends were not fully 
covered in 1933. 


Basis of Performance 


Several factors have contributed to 
this excellent performance. One is 
the company’s strong competitive 
position as the outstanding leader in 
its specialized but essential field. 
Another is growing diversification 
into non-building activities such as 
the production of automotive clutch 
facings and brake linings, industrial 
packings and gaskets, electrical in- 
sulation and asbestos textiles; its 
product line numbers over 400 items. 

Finally, many of its major building 
materials such as thermal insulation 
and asbestos siding and _ roofing 
shingles are used extensively in mod- 
ernization and repair work, a more 
stable field than new construction. 
Maintenance and repair expenditures 
dropped by 42 per cent from 1929 to 
1933, a sizable dip but a good deal 
less steep than the 73 per cent decline 
in new construction. 

Despite the  stock’s. undoubted 
ranking as a “blue chip,” it has de- 
clined over 16 per cent thus far in 
1953 and at its current price around 
63 it affords a yield of slightly more 
than 6.7 per cent. The present quo- 
tation is less than nine times latest 
reported earnings. These are un- 
usually conservative valuations for 
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an issue generally held in such high 
regard, and obviously reflect consid- 
erable doubt as to the company’s 
ability to maintain its present earning 
power. 

The building industry, which ac- 
counts for some two-thirds of Johns- 
Manville’s sales, has been operating 
at what undoubtedly are abnormally 
high levels in recent years, and can- 
not sustain them forever. In dollar 
terms, new construction has set suc- 
cessive new peaks in each of the past 
six years, with the 1952 total nearly 
double that ‘for 1947. Residential 
building has averaged nearlv $13 bil- 
lion during the past three years, 
against previous peaks of $9.5 billion 
in 1948, $7.2 billion in 1947 and $5.7 
billion in 1926. More non-farm 
homes were started in the seven years 
1946-52 than in the 19 preceding 
years. 

One important factor leading to 
this accomplishment—the need for 
homes by families living doubled-up 
during the war for lack of adequate 
accommodations—has just about ex- 








Johns-Manville 

Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per Div- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $62.0 $2.70 $1.00 807%4—30 
1932.. 20.4 D1.49 0.25 11%— 3% 
ia... Gz 193 1.58 514%—21% 
1938.. 46.9 0.39 0.17 37%—1936 
1939.. 52.0 1.45 0.91 35 —19% 
1940.. 61.8 2.12 0.91 25%—14% 
1941.. 92.9 2.22 1.00 24 —16% 
1942.. 108.0 2.12 0.75 2414—16% 
1943.. 106.1 1.76 0.75 307%—233% 
1944.. 101.2 2.13 0.91 35 —28% 
1945.. 86.0 1.91 1.08 4834—33% 
1946.. 92.0 1.97 1.17 557R%—38% 
1947.. 133.9 3.18 1.40 46%—35% 
1948.. 173.5 5.22 2.00 424%—33% 
1949.. 162.6 4.83 2.50 50%—30% 
1950.. 203.3 7.22 3.50 514—36% 
1951.. 238.0 7.75 4.25 70%—47 
1952.. 244.7 7.14 4.25 78%4—62% 


Six months ended June 30: 


1952. .$116.3 $3.77 ae Leer 
1953.. 123.4 3.58  a$1.50 a743,—59% 


a—To August 5. D—Deficit. 





hausted its force by now. Another, 
the record number of marriages dur- 
ing the postwar years, is due for a 
change because of the low birth rate 
prevailing during the depression and 
the resulting drop in store over the 
next few years in the number of 
people reaching marriageable age. 
The recent hardening of interest rates 
will also inhibit home construction. 

Nevertheless, building activity is 
not due for a drastic slump. School, 
hospital, highway and other types of 
construction will remain in high gear, 
and these also require Johns-Manville 
products—though not to as great an 
extent as does residential building. 
Furthermore, maintenance and repair 
needs have been increased by the ad- 
dition of millions of new structures 
since the war. Outlays of this type, 
which amounted to a record $4.2 bil- 
lion in 1943, have set new peaks in 
each succeeding year; they are cur- 
rently close to $10 billion annually 
and are not likely to recede appre- 
ciably. 


Dividend Is Protected 


Thus, Johns-Manville does not ap- 
pear due for any sharp decline in 
earning power. The company may 
have to pay a small excess profits tax 
this year, but this levy will undoubt- 
edly expire thereafter and earnings 
should not fall far short of $7 a share 
annually over the predictable future. 
Such a level affords ample protection 
for the $4.25 dividend rate (four 
quarterly payments of 75 cents each 
plus a year-end extra of $1.25) in 
effect for the past two years. The 
dividend is further protected by 
strong finances and heavy non-cash 
charges for depreciation and deple- 
tion ; these amounted to $2.16 a share 
last year. 

Over the longer term, the com- 
pany’s position will be further im- 
proved by intensive development of 
foreign markets, new products and 
additional sources of asbestos fiber, 
of which Johns-Manville is already 
the world’s largest producer. Like 
other enterprises, it must contend 
with higher labor costs, but it will 
avoid the demoralizing increase in 
competition which is scheduled to 
affect many other industries. The 
stock has growth attributes, and at 
present levels offers attraction for 
income. 
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General 


KEY FACTS FROM THE YEAR ENDING MAY 31 


Total Sales 
Earnings 

Dividends 

Earnings Reinvested 
Acquisition 


New Products 


Mills’ 25" year 


esi sic i ct hc pt man a aaa J 
1953 1952 
$483,067,177 $468,864,838 
11,468,171 9,549,466 
6,626,342 6,512,539 
4,841,829 3,036,927 


O-Cel-O, Inc., Buffalo 
O-Cel-O cellulose sponges 


Two new Betty Crocker Gake Mixes 
New feeds for livestock and poultry 
Four new home appliances 

New chemical specialties 





HOW THE SALES DOLLAR WAS DIVIDED LAST YEAR 








1.4¢ to stockholders 





1.0¢ for future development -7¢ for wear and tear 


For an illustrated annual report of General Mills’ last fiscal year, write... Dept. of Public Services 
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GENERAL MILLS 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Discriminating selection of commitments on the basis of 


widely varying earnings prospects will remain essential 


for many months to come whatever the course of business 


During most of the bull markets of the past, 
selection of individual issues has been an important 
but not a critical problem. It has been compara- 
tively easy to avoid the relatively few groups which 
failed to participate in the rise, and part of 
the disparity in relative performance of other shares 
was a function of their normal market volatility. 
This posed no great difficulty in selection, partly 
because everyone knows that coppers and steels, 
for instance, move faster than do food or tobacco 
issues, and partly because many people preferred 
not to take the risks associated with the more 
cyclical or speculative shares. 


The remainder of the difference in market 
performance of two industries, the part which could 
be ascribed to superior earnings growth by one as 
compared with the other, gave shrewd investors an 
opportunity for greater than average profits, but 
even if a wrong or mediocre choice was made on 
this basis, no great harm was done. With a few 
exceptions, all groups participated to a satisfactory 
extent in general industrial growth, and most stocks 
provided reasonable profits. 


Today, however, we cannot count on indefinite 
continuance of the bull market which started four 
years ago. Some people think it has already ended. 
Even if they are eventually proven to be completely 
wrong, the nature of our 1953 economy is not such 
as to guarantee uninterruptedly rising profits for 
all or even the great majority of industrial groups. 
As has been true for several years now, prosperity 
is highly selective, and this condition is likely to 
prevail for many months to come. 


Some groups seem certain to show large 
earning power over the indefinite future. Aircraft 
manufacturers and, to a lesser extent, electrical 
equipment producers appear assured of a high level 
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of demand into 1954 at least, but with few excep- 
tions equities representing these lines are not suit- 
able for conservative funds. The petroleum and 
chemical industries have favorable prospects for 
the medium term, although the typical issue in these 
groups is by no means quoted at bargain levels. 


Other industries combine a good earnings out- 
look, reasonable equity valuations and the relative 


_ invulnerability to cyclical influences which should 


be a primary requirement in making stock selec- 
tions today. These include the utility, food, tobacco, 
metal container, telephone, bank, grocery, variety 
chain and drug chain groups. This type of stock 
does not provide large profits, but there is some 
doubt that any type can promise to fulfill this objec- 
tive under today’s conditions. 


Omitted from the list above are such groups 
as the steel, copper, automobile, television set and 
textile producers, all of which showed substantial 
earnings gains during the second quarter. The last- 
mentioned group should do reasonably well over 
the balance of the year, but its 1954 prospects 
remain questionable and in any case most textile 
issues are semi-speculative and therefore not desir- 
able commitments at present. Third quarter earn- 
ings comparisons should be excellent for the other 
four groups, but a decided slackening in the rate 
of profits will come thereafter. 


In most respects, the business boom shows 
little sign of abating. Personal income and spend- 
ing continue to set new peaks, as does building 
activity and electric power production. But a day 
of reckoning is not far off in some other lines, and 
thus conservative investment policies continue to 
be warranted, with emphasis on stability and 
income. 


Written August 6, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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New Jobholder Record 


Jobholders in early July reached a record total 
for the month—63.1 million—about one million 
more than a year ago although slightly under the 
June figure. Farm employment declined seasonally 
from June, but July non-farm workers, numbering 
55.5 million, showed little change. Seasonal de- 
clines in some fields were offset by an upswing in 
the number of factory workers and in construction. 
The number of jobless now comprises only about 
2.4 per cent of all civilian workers vs. three per 
cent in July 1952. 


Gas Industry Growth 


Operating revenues of the gas utility and pipe 
line industry rose 16 per cent to $3.6 billion in 
the twelve months ended March 31 compared with 
the similar year-earlier period, while net income 
was up twelve per cent to $370 million. In spite 
of rising field prices for natural gas and the time 
lag in obtaining rate increases, continued heavy 
demand from all classes of customers is enabling 
the industry to maintain its long term trend of 
growth. 

Capital expenditures in 1953 are estimated at 
more than $1 billion and during the four years 
1953-1956 the industry will spend close to $4 bil- 
lion on plant expansion. Since 1901, natural gas 
has steadily increased its share of the total energy 
supplied by mineral fuels and water power. The 
proportion, which stood at 3.3 per cent in 1901, 
had increased to 20.6 per cent by 1951. The share 
accounted for by coal, meanwhile, was slipping 
from 88.9 to 39 per cent. 


Radio-TV Output Rises 


Radio and television set output for the first six 
months both scored wide gains. Radios produced 
during the period totaled nearly 7.3 million, up 
33 per cent over the same 1952 half-year, an in- 
crease attributable to wider demand for portable, 
auto, and clock units. Although TV output in re- 
cent months has been well behind the record pace 
of the first quarter, six months’ output neverthe- 
less was 66 per cent over the 1952 half, a depressed 
period for this segment of the industry. Shipments 
for the first five months (latest figures available) 
showed a sizable gain over a year earlier (2.7 mil- 
lion sets vs. 1.8 million) but lagged behind out- 
put of 3.3 million sets in the same 1951 period. 
Supporting production activity is the doubling of 
the number of TV stations on the air since the 
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lifting of the freeze over a year ago. There are 
now 217 stations in operation vs. 108. at the end 
of the freeze, while more than 200 additional sta- 
tions have been licensed. The production and dis- 
tribution end of the business nevertheless is be- 
coming increasingly competitive. 


Paint Sales Up 


Sales of the leading paint makers so far this year 
are running well ahead of the 1952 level and in- 
dustry volume in 1953 is likely to top the 1952 
figure of $1.3 billion. This would be the seventh 
consecutive year that sales exceeded the billion- 
dollar level. 

The recent development of quicker-drying, 
easily applied and practically odorless products has 
encouraged the “paint-it-yourself” trend and an in- 
creasing proportion of all paint sold is applied by 
the purchaser. Sales would not be immune to a 
decline in construction activity, but plant expan- 
sion and modernization, school and institutional 
building and home modernization are counted on 
to maintain a high level of demand. Sherwin-Wil- 
liams is the leading industry factor and is believed 
to do as much paint business as the next three 
companies combined, which are du Pont, Pitts- 


burgh Plate Glass and Glidden. 
Dividends at New Peak 


For the eleventh consecutive year, a new first- 
half record was set in cash dividends paid on com- 
mon stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The total of more than $2.75 billion paid share- 
owners represented a gain of 4.2 per cent over the 
same 1952 period. Stocks of the financial group 
(banking, investment, insurance, finance and small 
loan) scored the largest percentage gain (33.9 per 
cent) followed by aircraft (14.1 per cent), utilities 
(12.1 per cent), and office equipment (9.4 per 
cent). The 98 listed utility companies led in vol- 
ume of payments, $500.0 million, followed by 47 
petroleum and natural gas companies, $459.2 
million, and 80 chemical companies, $280.2 
million. 

On the down side, textile industry common stocks 
reduced payments by 13.6 per cent and amusement 
industry issues by 8.6 per cent. Cash payments by 
283 of the listed common issues were larger in the 
first half of this year than a year earlier; 572 paid 
identical amounts, while 109 paid less in 1953. Of 
the 1,070 common stocks on the Big Board, 937 
paid dividends in some amount. 
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Farm Prices Leveling? 


Indications that the downtrend in the average 
price of farm products may be approaching an end 
are provided by the Agriculture Department’s re- 
port that the general level of farm prices held 
steady between mid-June and mid-July. Increased 
prices received for cattle, hogs, milk and eggs were 
reflected in a five per cent rise in live stock prod- 
ucts, but this was offset by lower prices for fruits 
and some commercial truck farm products. Some 
of the encouragement in the outlook was dimmed 
by a one per cent rise in farm wages and of al- 
most one per cent in goods bought by farmers. 


Lower Copper Prices 

With the reopening of trading in copper on the 
London market lower prices for the metal appear 
an early certainty. The first day’s trading saw spot 
metal off £42 a ton at £210, the London equi- 
valent of 26.44 cents (£1—$2.82). Prior to the 
London opening, American smelters had been of- 
fering metal at concessions from 30 cents a pound. 
working gradually down to 28.5 cents. Trade cir- 
cles believe that it will take several weeks for the 
market to settle. The situation has not been helped 
by unconfirmed reports that the Chilean Govern- 
ment has offered to reduce its price from 35.5 
cents f.o.b. Chile, to the world level if the United 
States Government will take over its unsold metal 
at the higher figure. 


Peak Instalment Credit 

Consumer instalment credit outstanding at the 
end of June was at a new all-time peak of nearly 
$20.5 billion, a rise of $336 million from May 31, 
and $4.61 billion above the June 30, 1952, figure. 
The gain resulted from a boost of $411 million in 
instalment loans, while charge accounts and single 
payment loans dropped $75 million. Auto credit 
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HOW THE MARKET MOVES 





provided the largest single increase in the June 
30 figure, rising $251 million during the month 
to a total of $9.63 billion. 


Inventories Rising 

During the first half of 1953 business inventories 
climbed about $2.8 million (Department of Com- 
merce figures) on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
leaving the total at the end of June at $77.3 billion; 
in contrast, during the same 1952 period inven- 
tories were reduced by $1.2 billion. Since business 
sales are well above a year ago, the sales-to-stocks 
ratio (currently standing at 1.6 to 1) is about the 
same as in June 1952; this indicates that stocks 
on hand are sufficient to last 1.6 months at the 
prevailing level of sales. Economists believe that 
the present inventory situation is satisfactory as 
long as sales remain high, though further sizable 
additions to stock would undoubtedly be regarded 
as an unhealthy sign. 


Corporate Briefs 


General Electric plans to build a $5 million plant 
in Bloomington, Ill., for production of general pur- 
pose controls used by industry. 

International Harvester will be the sole producer 
of five-ton military trucks for the Army after Jan- 
uary l. 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing has _pur- 
chased the Irvington Varnish & Insulator Company 
of Irvington, N. J. for $7 million. , 

Stockholders of United Utilities and of Investors 
Telephone have approved merger of the two firms. 
to form the third largest independent telephone 
operating system in the country. 

Chrysler Corporation automobile output in July 
was 12 per cent below the June level. 

Union Carbide has developed a process for 
locking color into its new Dynel synthetic fibre. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


US. Govt Byes; WTS 0.6. 0sccwncis 93 2.98% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975.... 91 3.33 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964. 105 3.94 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2's, 1961......... 92 3.73 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3's, 

DEE. cbcadrdnkseedinoweciancgecs 90 3.65 105 
Gities' Semice Be? 2911. ovis dco 90 3.63 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 85 3.40 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 87 3.61 10336 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 88 3.37 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969..... 101. 4.41 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 95 3.65 10414 
West Penn Electric 34s, 1974..... 98 3.64 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 123 5.69% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) MORTON. 06.6.06:6 000005 53 4.72 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 99 4.55 Not 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum:............ 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $1.35 39 5.1% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 2.25 0.75 25 4.0 
Dow AGHEMBCAL o6kciccuis scien *O80 100 36. 23 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 *0.80 33 4.9 
General Electric .............. 3.00 3.00 74 4.1 
General Foods ............... 24) -205 56 “47 
Int'l Business Machines....... *4.00 *3.00 240 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 300 225 54 556 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 2.50 150 65 39 
Uni.d Air Lines ............. 150 O75 26- 39 
Ainited: Weibel owksesntsc< ass 200 - 150° “36 36 





*Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $6.75 155 5.8% 
Borden Company ............. 20 «64 C56 CO 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 1.70 40 6.0 
Household Finance ........... 250 *240 4 5.7 
OO. SE ai cei iccavawacs 3.00 2.25 53 5.7 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 4.50 3.00 65 6.2 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ a00 250 @ @7a 
May Department Stores ....... 180 135 32 5.6 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 200 150 3% 53 
eT” 3.00 2.25 58 5.2 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 300 2.25 53 5.7 
Saleway TMS | okie ciessdiiess 240 1.20 37 65 
ee ae 200 150 35 = 5.7 
Southern California Edison..... 200 150 36 5.6 
ee er ee 2.00 100 34 5.9 
ea ee 320 2235. S7 5&3 
Union Pacific BR. BR. ....6. 05055 6.00 4.75 107 5.6 
RE UE ioc vaciwesdwenes 490 2235 S&S. $7 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 130 26 65 
West Penn Electric .......... 200 1220 35 63 





*Also paid stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Indi- 
--Dividends— Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


ON ei raids ienwnds $3.00 $3.00 39 7.7% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 200 53 7.6 
Cimett, Peabody ..ecc sc ciscss 200 100 31 65 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 0.60 13 6.2 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 150 40 5.0 
Flintkote Company ........... 200 150 2 7.1 
General Motors .............. 400 3.00 60 6.7 
Glidden Company ............ 22> 150 32 63 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 2.50 65 7.7 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 150 39 5.1 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 300 63 6.4 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 100 31 65 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 150 41 7.3 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 115 0.75 23 44 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 41 7.3 
STE du camcewcwwagions S00: 225 8 77 
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Washington Newsletter 





Adjournment of Congress leaves questions: Did it make things 


harder for itself, or is it taking a long shot that imposts 


can die and debt ceiling can be maintained next year? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In refus- 
ing to increase the debt limit, Con- 
cress probably made things easier for 
the Administration and harder for 
itself. A Congress is usually more 
eager than the executive branch to 
reduce taxes; it’s the Administration 
spokesman who regretfully warns 
that the deficit would be increased or 
the surplus reduced. Next January, 
Congress will have to pay attention. 
It then will have to deal simultane- 
ously with taxes and the tax limit. 

The Administration is explicitly 
committed to accepting the end of 
excess profits taxes and the cut in 
personal rates. It can’t afford to 
give up the various emergency ex- 
cises. It will need substitutes for 
the taxes that expire. Closeness to 
the debt limit makes negotiation 
easier. Probably, Representative 
Daniel Reed, who got the bill through 
the House at once, foresaw all this. 
It doesn’t always hurt to give rope. 

The issue, impossible as it now 
sounds, may be put off. There’s a 
strong chance that during the first 
half of 1954, the Government will be 
running a large surplus, cutting down 
the deficit now being piled up. If it 
works out that way, Congressmen 
may decide (with at least temporary 
accuracy) that they can let imposts 
die and keep the debt ceiling where it 
is. Unfortunately, election doesn’t 
come until November, however, so 
that delay would require unusual skill 
in calling shots. 


Marriner Eccles sent Senator 
Douglas a detailed criticism of Treas- 
ury-Reserve policy. Early in the year, 
the Board hardened rates too much, 
he said; long term financing at 3% 
per cent was a complete mistake. So, 
both Treasury and Board had to go 
into reversal. Eccles thinks that when 
the Board was tightening the market, 
loosening was called for. It was he, 
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remember, who lost his job as chair- 
man several years ago as he de- 
manded harder money. 


The Federal National Mortgage 
Association—*Fanny May’—which 
has been gradually selling its real es- 
tate mortgages, still has about $2.4 
billion GI 4s, for sale at about 96. 
It has enlisted as salesmen the people 
who come to it for money: builders 
who need buyers of the mortgages to 
be given on new construction. With 
practically no cash for new mort- 
gages, the agency has offered to take 
builders’ mortgages if they can sell 
its old ones. 

The builder solicits orders from 
such sources as insurance companies 
and trust funds. He will be author- 
ized to offer the 4s at 96. If, in addi- 
tion, he pays Fanny May a fee of 
1 per cent of the face amount of the 
new mortgages, it will make the loan 
when the time comes. The new mort- 
gages will bear 4% per cent instead 
of 4 per cent so that the agency not 
only will earn fees but also upgrade 
its portfolio. 

This doesn’t look, offhand, like 
much of a break for the builders, but 
they write home about it enthusias- 
tically. If they can sell 4s at 96, they 
ought to be able to sell 4%s at par. 
Evidently, the institutional buyers 
prefer the paper they might get from 
the Fanny May portfolio; at least, 
builders seem confident that they can 
sell it. 


At the very earliest, the Gov- 
ernment’s rubber plants won’t have 
been sold until March 1955. There 
are various periods for awaiting bids, 
examining them, reporting to Con- 
gress, and other steps. Transfer is a 
complicated business. The most likely 
prospects are of course the companies 
which now run the synthetic rubber 
industry. 









Reports on the bill strongly em- 
phasize that the Government is by no 
means forced to take whatever the 


buyers offer. They must demand 
good prices, based on the earnings 
record since 1946, which is good, plus 
the fact that private manufacturers 
will be in a position to raise prices. 
Natural rubber interests seem to 
be most eager for expediting sales, 
and for good reason. Synthetic at 23 
cents restricts sales of natural in 
the American market. Yet it’s to be 
doubted that private interests would 
run the price up sufficiently to lose 
customers. Moreover, there’s a rea- 
sonable chance that private companies 
will decide to increase their output. 


That’s the optimistic side. On 
the other hand, it would be a brave 
investment banker who'd undertake 
to sell plants subject to the many con- 
ditions imposed by the law. It’s just 
that meeting such conditions takes so 
long. By the time you've gotten 
through, the whole business setting 
could have changed. Would a buyer 
make a firm commitment so far in 
advance ? 


The Eighty-third Congress didn’t 
do much, and with elections up next 
year it’s far from certain that the 
Eighty-fourth will do much more. 
Except for the disposal of tidelands 
oil, most of the bills were routine. 
This will be a point of criticism by 
the opposition. Yet, some majority 
leaders seem satisfied. 

Is a Congress, they ask, to be 
judged by its amount of innovation? 
They could argue that they were 
elected more or less on a program 
of letting things alone now and then. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Accessories .. . 

Noma Lites, Inc., is now market- 
ing a male plug for appliances which 
has a replaceable six-amp fuse built 
into each prong—when a short devel- 
ops, the fuses in the plug blow instead 
of the house fuses. . . . Artone Color 
Corporation is introducing a stamp 
pad ink for marking plastics—three 
different colors are available. . . 
You'll feel safer and the youngsters 
will like a new Vinylite umbrella 
which has a window in it so that it’s 
easy to see what’s ahead when cross- 
ing a street on a rainy day—imanu- 
factured by Rainseth Umbrella Com- 
pany, it matches a larger-size window 
umbrella introduced for women ear- 
lier this year. . . . What looks like a 
yard-long hypodermic needle is actu- 
ally a plastic device for applying a 
weed-killing solution to the lawn— 
it’s a product of Minnesota Plastics 
Corporation. . . . Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company has a new type of uni- 
form button that doesn’t have to be 
sewn on—since the top can be made 
of metal, plastics or other materials, 
it is expected that the button will 
find a market among homemakers 
rather than remain limited to wearers 
of uniforms. 


Automotive .. . 

Pointing out that the trailer home 
has become “not a luxury, but actu- 
ally a necessity” for many people in- 
cluding retired couples and migratory 
workers, American Plan Corporation 
has announced its decision to enter 
the field of trailer home financing— 
while details of the operation have 
not been completed as yet, it is cited 
as a logical step in the development 
of the 17-year-old trailer industry 
which today provides housing for 
about 1.7 million persons in 500,000 
mobile homes. . . . Handy red plastic 
tray available from Paul-Reed, Inc., 
provides a convenient place to hold a 
sandwich or refreshments while on 
the road—easily attached to the un- 
derside of the car’s dashboard, where 
it remains during storage, the tray 
swings outward for use... . With in- 
terest growing in the problem of con- 
20 


gestion on the street and highway, the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion recently was asked to voice its 
opinion before a Congressional hear- 
ing on the subject—a reprint of the 
AMA statement, entitled Wasted: $3 
Billions Yearly; We Can't Afford It, 
which embodies positive recommen- 
dations for coping with the problem, 
is available from the Association. . . 

The right-hand drive, Jcep-type 
vehicle in the photo below has _ be- 
come a familiar sight on suburban 
mail routes in Toledo, Ohio, where 





it is on a test run for the U. S. Post 
Office Department in an effort to 
speed up deliveries and hold down 
costs in rapidly growing areas— 
made to order by Willys Motors, 
Inc., the new Jeep enables a post- 
man to put mail into curbside 
boxes without leaving his seat. 


Electronics .. . 

By the development of a cordless 
“mike,” Motorola, Inc., appears to 
have solved a vexing problem for an- 
nouncers who often tangle with mi- 
crophone cords as they circulate about 
an audience—actually a junior-size 
battery-operated radio transmitter (it 
even must be licensed for use), it 
serves as a relay to a receiver which 
in turn connects with a public ad- 
dress loudspeader. . . . A tiny elec- 
tronic device smaller than pea-size 
promises to speed by 1,000 times the 
operation of telephone systems and 
electronic computing machines, re- 


ports Bell Telephone Laboratories— 
developed as a by-product of the in- 
vention of the transistor, this elec- 
trical check valve is referred to as a 
silicon alloy junction diode. . . 
Speaking of small devices that do the 
work of their larger counterparts, a 
tiny precision rate gyroscope will be 
mass produced before the end of the 
year as a joint venture of U.S. Time 
Corporation and Sanders Associates, 
Inc.—weighing less than three ounces 
as compared with others which weigh 
from one to five pounds, the new de- 
vice is designed for use in aircraft 
instruments, guided missiles and the 
like. 


Packaging... 

Two advantages stand out in evalu- 
ating a new butter-patty tray made 
of aluminum foil laminated to kraft 
paper which currently is being shown 
by the Kleen Products division of 
Modena Paper Mills, Inc.: first, but- 
ter is less likely to stick to the sur- 
face; and secondly, the tray doesn’t 
become soggy from melting ice chips 
that may be on the butter—price is 
said to be only slightly higher than 
that for ordinary butter trays... . A 
Manual for Vendors and Fillers of 
Aerosols and Pressurized Packages 
gives recommendations on testing, la- 
beling and pre-market testing of such 
containers—prepared by the Chemi- 
cal Specialties Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, it is available on a limited 
basis to persons indicating their in- 
terest. Some handy tips for 
readers concerned with packaging 
problems are contained in an eight- 
page booklet, Product Packaging for 
Self-Service, offered by the American 
Rack Merchandisers Institute—the 
booklet is the first of a new series to 
cover various industry problems. 


Photography .. . 

It shouldn’t be too far in the future 
before Polaroid-Land camera owners 
will be able to take color photographs 
—last week Dr. Edwin H. Land, in- 
ventor of the camera, was granted a 
patent for a color film which is de- 
veloped right in the camera within 60 
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seconds time. . . . The use of 3-D 
sales and industrial films gets a boost 
this week from Bell & Howell Com- 
pany with the demonstration of the 
first wide screen system with stereo- 
phonic sound for 16-mm. motion 
pictures—patterned after 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox’s CinemaScope, the new 
16-mm. system can be viewed without 
special glasses and does not outmode 
existing movie equipment. . . . Three 
Eastman Kodak Company scientists 
are the authors of a 700-page treatise 
on color photography just published 
by Wiley & Sons—entitled The Prin- 
ciples of Color Photography, the book 
discusses such subjects as photo ma- 
terials, optical characteristics of dyes, 
and color reproduction theory. 


Random Notes... 

An inexpensive gadget called the 
Lazy Golfer aims to help improve 
your golf game by taking the stoop 
out of teeing up for practice shots; 
with it, the golfer places 15 balls in 
a hopper, tees up by depressing a 
delivery tube with his club while 
he remains in a driving stance—a 
product of the Parco Company, Inc., 
it will be available for delivery in 
about six weeks; incidentally, if your 
youngster tries to horn in on your 
game, put him off until Christmas 
time when a miniature version will 
be marketed for his benefit... . 
Since the 1880’s industrial wire rope 
has been produced at millions of 
linear feet per year but the user 
always has had to mark off lengths 
by himself—taking practical notice 
of the situation, Paulsen-Webber 
Cordage Corporation now is produc- 
ing its wire rope accurately marked 
in colored bands at five-foot inter- 
vals, and will furnish custom-marked 
Redi-Measured rope as called for. 
... Reuter & Bragdon, Inc., packs a 
good deal of common sense thinking 
into a small 12-page booklet for exec- 
utives simply entitled Financial Pub- 
lic Relations—available on request to 
R&B, it outlines the elements for two 
public relations programs; one deals 
with shareholder relations, the other 
with financial and investment-com- 
munity relations. 

: Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 8, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of 


business August 14, 1953. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 








Esso 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
have declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.00 per share on July 30, 
1953. Of this dividend 75 
cents per share was desig- 
nated as regular and 25 cents 
per share as extra, payable 
on September 11, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 


10, 1953. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








American-Standard 


PREFERRED DiVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable September 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 25, 1953. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable September 24, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 3, 1953. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 














You Cant Ignore 50,000 Investment Facts 


—ALL in One Handy, Indexed, 304-Page Manual Only $5! 





Or, FREE with Financial World subscription one year at $20; 





or only $1 added to 6-menths’ subscription—$11 for BOTH. 











50,000 Investment Facts to assist the alert 
investor in judging relative merits of 1,847 
stocks... 


Contains Over 1,000 Regular "Stock Facto- 


graphs". . . Over 200 Digest “Stock Facto- 
graphs". . . Over 600 Condensed "Stock 
Factographs." 


GET YOUR COPY FREE! Send just $20 for 
all this: (a) 52 weekly copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD; (b) 12 monthly copies of “INDE- 
PENDENT APPRAISALS"; (c) Personal In- 
vestment Advice, by mail, when requested; 
(d) 1953-Revised $5 “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH" Manual, 39th edition, just off the 


press. 


FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part 
published 39th-Revised $5 


(1) Check here if subscription is NEW. 





FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order for 
Investment Service, 


"STOCK FACTOGRAPH" 
(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOR) 


on gy faa 
QR This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 
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including newly- 
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Business Background 





The shoe, so credit experts report, is beginning to pinch, 


but their concern lies not in the present, but future policy 





N PRINCIPLE—Nearly every- 

one including critics, it seems, 
supports the “honest money” objec- 
tive of Secretary of the Treasury 
GeorceE M. Humpurey. “By honest 
money,” said Secretary Humphrey 
recently, “I mean money that will buy 
as much next 
week, next 
month and 
next year as it 
will buy  to- 
day.” Sena- 
tor PauL H. 
Dovuctas of Il- 
linois, a critic, 
apparent- 
ly goes along 
with that idea 
tho * gh he Secretary Humphrey 
doesn’t use the 
phrase “honest money.” What he 
wants is a banking policy so fashioned 
that “prices may be kept relatively 
stable and full employment ef- 
fected.” The goal is approved, but 
views differ as to how to reach it. 
Two-score credit men, representing 
lenders as well as_ borrowers, at 
Columbia University’s consumer 
credit management assembly held re- 
cently in picturesque Arden House 
at Harriman, N. Y., warmed to the 
direct shot-in-the-arm given to credit 
by Government, but expressed some 
concern lest the fiscal fathers might 
reverse themselves after the present 
situation has eased. But, should credit 
be hard to get, they feel an easy 
money policy would be needed to as- 
sure full employment and enough 
“honest money” to go around. Below 
are some of their viewpoints picked 
up more or less at random. 


ey 


Toasters and Autos—‘All of us 
in the appliance business are press- 
ing hard for business,” said GEORGE 
MosHe_R, president of General Elec- 
tric Credit Corporation. “Our com- 
pany is in a more fortunate position 
than most but credit availability is 
becoming a serious problem for many 
22 


By Frank H. McConnell 








dealers.” SipNeEy R. ROLFE, eco- 
nomist for the C. I. T. Financial 
Corporation, noted that customer de- 
linquencies are down. “For the first 
time since Regulation W,” he said, 
“the extension of new instalment 
credit to buy automobiles has leveled 
off.”’ Credit excesses, if any, he im- 
plied, were fast correcting them- 
selves. 


Later, Perhaps—Vice President 
ALEXANDER GUNTHER of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia said 
the bank he represents is simply 
holding the line. Present credit lines 
are not being increased nor are new 
lines being opened. That summation 
seemed, in the view of Louris J. 
ASTERITA, deputy manager of the 
American Bankers Association, to 
hold true generally. ‘““We have just 
about reached the plateau of con- 
sumer credit outstanding,” added 
Pau J. SELBY, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Consumers 
Finance Corp. “Adequacy of con- 
sumer credit supply will be needed,” 
he added, “to take up the slack over 
the next two years caused by an 
anticipated reduction in the defense 
program from the current $50 bil- 
lion annual rate to an estimated $37 
billion rate in 1955.” Most credit 
men would have Washington wait 
and see. They concede that “hard” 
money is needed to fight inflation, 
but, they ask,“ What’s ahead ?”” Mean- 
while, Mr. Humphrey, the champion 
of “honest money” is diligently trying 
to answer the same question. He 
would adjust policy to meet the indi- 
cated need. 





Economic Blindspot—Only one 
out of every 20 high school graduates, 
on the average, has taken an ele- 
mentary course in economics, accord- 
ing to a nationwide research study. 
To correct this blindspot in education 
the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, whose mem- 
bers are responsible for the education 





of more than 90 per cent of all the 
United States high school students, 
has invited industry to cooperate in 
a broadscale, cooperative educational 
effort. It will be financed through 
contributions from business and in- 
dustry, foundations, labor, private in- 
dividuals and other interested sources, 
KENNETH B. WILLSON, president of 
the National Better Business Bureau, 
emphasized the fact that each school 
will make its own independent de- 
cision with respect to introducing a 
course on the ABC’s of economic 
understanding, but business can 
serve in an advisory capacity. He is 
the man to contact, or the manager 
of your local Better Business Bureau, 
if you are interested in the project. 





Pleasant Cutback—The White 
Motor Company apparently suffered 
no pain in adjusting to a sharp reduc- 
tion in sales of military vehicles and 
replacement engines during the first 
half of 1953. Although net sales for 
the period declined $3.9 million from 
the like 1952 period, President 
Rosert F. Biack reported a 19 per 
cent rise in net income to $1.9 mil- 
lion against $1.6 million in the first 
half of 1952. Continued good busi- 
ness is indicated for the balance of the 
year, he said. 





On Paper—The scope of Ameri- 
can business done by checks is re- 
vealed in figures of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Check Collection Sys- 
tem, which is headed by Vice Presi- 
dent JoHN H. Wurtz of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. Bank 
depositors write seven billion checks 
a year. Add another billion to the 
total if you include Government 
checks, postal money orders and 
other items payable through banks. 





Better Processes—The Consoli- 
dated Engineering Corporation of 
Pasadena, Cal., spent more than $1 
million, or one-eighth of its total sales 
dollars, during 1952 to develop new 
instruments and to improve existing 
designs and techniques, according to 
President Puitip S. Focc. Sales 
this year are running about double 
the comparable 1952 period, and 
four months’ net of $320,000 com- 
pared with $108,000 in the four 
corresponding months of a year ago. 
The company seeks new markets. 
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ASSETS 


RECEIVABLES: 
Retail motor vehicle installment receivables. . . . 
Wholesale motor vehicle short-term loans... .. 
Direct and personal installment loans. ........ 


Less: Unearned discounts. .................. 
Reserve for losses:.. .. 6. och cee cece 


"FOUAl PECCIVAINOSS. TEE. 6 occ cc eck cb cdean 
CME ES. Kc sh ooo ea enw eeeas 


LIABILITIES 


Notes PayaB es, short-term. ................6. 
Accounts PayABLE, ACCRUALS AND RESERVES.... 
UNEARNED INSURANCE PREMIUMS............... 
DOMME CIN NOUNS 6 x ooo Pek thw, dees cows 
SUBORDINATED Lonc-TeRM NOoTES.............. 
Penpmnnn STOCK... 6... ic cssie ch eae ean xeaes 
Se IOS OS Sey gos en eeieaen Gasieeeds 
MN sc eee ehis es  ces BR eae wanes 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


Discount, interest, premiums and other income. . . 
eee rere ee Pee eee ry eee 


Net income before Federal income tax........ 
Provision for Federal income tax......0........ 


Pent MRO oD ess 5 eRe seb ee was 


Consolidated net earnings per share of common 
stock after payment of preferred dividends . . . . 




















June 30, 1953 
$ 63,565,016 


A REPORT FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 


June 30, 1952 
S$ 61,909,640 














$390,294,935 $303,392,085 
43,518,035 41,992,017 
34,515,676 30,946,220 
27,832,007 28,637,896 
$496,160,653 $404,968,218 
28,808,409 21,672,218 
10,860,629 8,802,489 
$456,491,615 $374,493,511 
4,665,586 3,802,434 
$524,722,217 $440,205,585 
$267,970,700 $267,108,900 
25,777,212 22,581,461 
23,689,035 20,210,135 
95,005,000 40,000,000 
37,500,000 22,500,000 
9,200,000 9,700,000 
31,254,720 10,418,240 
34,325,550 47,686,849 
$524,722,217 


$440,205,585 


STATEMENTS 


Six Months Ended 


June 30, 1953 
$44,804,470 
30,127,935 

$ 4 676,535 
7,875,000 


$ 6,801,535 





$2.11 


June 30, 1952 


$37,703,868 
25,961,489 
$11,742,379 
6,200,000 
“§ 5,542,379 


$1.71 








Yes, vour money. Associates puts money to work in 
automobile finance—the pension fund trust held for a 
school teacher in Minnesota, the savings of a widow in 
New York, the building fund of a famous university. 


Take that school teacher. He’s working toward a pen- 
sion at retirement. He may not realize that Associates 
is working for his pension fund all the time he’s working. 
But it is. 


So is all the money invested in Associates’ common and 
preferred stock and the money borrowed from banks, 
insurance companies and trusts represented by medium 
and long term loans and short term discount notes. 


We keep this money working in automobile finance. We 
bridge the gaps between the automobile manufacturer, 
the dealer and the customer. We help make mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution possible, bringing the 
automobile within reach of the average American. 


Yes, we keep money at work—money originally invested 
in insurance policies, held in trust funds for future dis- 
tribution, deposited in savings accounts . . 


Your money. 








Associates Investment Company is 
principally concerned with the time sales 
financing of automobiles, and maintains 
offices in 29 states and the District of 
Columbia where 81 percent of American 
population is concentrated. 

Other operations include commercial 
financing for business, and personal and 
direct loans. Major subsidiaries are 
Associates Discount Corporation and 
Emmco Insurance Company. 





ASSOCIATES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES DISCOUNT CORPORATION 


and other Subsidiaries 


South Bend, Indiana 




















CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 





EARNED PER SHARE 





EARNED PER SHARE 





ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 | ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 | ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 
12 Months to June 30 6 Months to June 30 6 Months to June 3 
is i cies $2.04 $2.01 | Carriers & General....... $0.34 $0.35 | Mission Corp............. $0.70 $0.68 
Amer. Gas & Elec........ 2.54 2.21 | Century Electric ........ 0.81 1.20 | Mississippi River Fuel... 1.16 1.73 
Arizona Public Service.. 1.22 1.12 coral os ry 3 serceeee a "ae eee a i ee a 1.35 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 1.46 2.93 icago Mill & Lumber.. : J oore-McCormack Lines. ‘ 2.74 
ae 065 0.67 | City Products............ 1.08 1.04 | Muter Co. .........0.005 0.40 0.33 
Empire Southern Co...... 3.25 253 | Clark Equipment......... 270 3.28 | Nat’l Lead .............. 1.13 0.99 
Equitable Gas ........... 2.05 1.88 | Climax Molybdenum... .. 153 0.96 | Nat'l Starch ............ 1.36 0.98 
Florida Pow 194 471 | Cluett, Peabody.......... 2.35 1.08 | Nat'l Steel .............. 3.28 =. 2.12 
Beer inte eeiinisecs : ““* | Combustion Engineering.. 3.79 2.67 | Nat’l Supply ............ 2.94 3.24 
Gen. Telephone Corp...... 3.54 3.25 | Commercial Solvents .... 0.39 0.06 | Nat’ lcani : 
at’l Vulcanized Fibre. . 0.87 0 
Gulf States Utilities... ... 1560 130 | Coe es... 160 1.08 | Nesco, Ing” Toll 992 04 
Haverhill Gas .......... 2.61 2.29 | Congoleum-Nairn ....... 110 1.17 | Newmont Mining ....... 1.66 163 
Illinois Bell............. 8.13 8.95 | Consolidated Cigar ...... 1.95 1.39 | Newport Industries ...... 0.40 0.78 
Illinois Power........... 279 274 ——ae po oo New York Central....... 2.59 0.28 
K City Pwr. & Lt... 227 1. ontinental Oil .......... . . orfolk & Western...... 1.98 2.14 
ue ee A tiga __. 175 7 Crucible Steel ........... 481 1.75 Northern Pacific Ry ea 2.18 1.48 
Middle South Utilities 1.33 121 ee Rock cos Se at or — Northwest Airlines ...... 0.10 D091 
oa goes i ; elaware & Hudson...... 4. JS | Obonite Co. .o...5.00055 9.39 7.08 
~ Seige 475 19 | Del, Lack. & Western... 210 1153 | Owens-Corning Fibergias. 091 07% 
Montana Power ......... NE fences we a ee 5022 0.09 | Panhandle Eastern P.L.... 233 235 
Detroit-Michigan Stove.. D0,.22 0.29 : 
New England Gas & El 1.41 1.16 D ° Parke, ree 0.88 2.00 
f tee : . COTM THEE onic ks ci 1.48 0.86 ss 
Newport Electric ....... 3.57 251 | De Vilbiss Co............ 153 1.43 mca oo men +. He 
Niagara Mohawk Pwr.... 1.84 2.00 | Dobeckmun Co. .......... 0.67 0.13 ena (Chas » irae 1.48 - 
tS ee 1.87 1.78 | Dome Mines ............ *0.38 "O53 | Ditties Plate Gloss 2. ‘ 
: ‘ses § g ate Glass... .30 1.97 
Otter Tail Power........ 2.36 165 | Denwer-Torris...........4 3.19 2.72 Plymouth Oil ........... 1.89 2.04 
Owens-Illinois Glass .... SSD 4.38 Edison Bros. Stores...... 1.37 1.18 | Pond Creek Pocahontas... 2.01 2.54 
Re he | Beg A ak | ter Se Oe) e 
Pittsburgh Rys. ......... 017 0.65 | Fairchild Engine & Air... 0.91 0.53 | Radio Corp. of Amer..... 118 0.70 
Rochester Gas & Elec..... 330 2.74 | Falstaff Brewing ........ 0.63 081 eal. Shc Poster) ae oo een 
So. California Edison.... 2.71 2.82 | Florence Stove .......... D0.99 0.89 aabenanee 
8 F ‘ Reed Roller Bit.......... 1.15 1.40 
Tampa Electric oo . 357-286 ice vail bette eee eof oa Reliable a ae 1.10 1.46 
matcher Glass .......... 1.82 We fe eae ene en ; : eynolds Metals ........ 5.61 3.74 
Toledo Edison .......... 0.92 0.98 | Gamble-Skogmo ......... 0.29 0.22 | Richfield Oil ............ 3.25 2.93 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.82 1.65 | Gen. Baking ............ ae 0.47 Ruppert (Jacob) ........ 0.47 1.36 
Gen. Cigar .............. 1.02 0.62 | St. Joseph Lead.......... 162 2.45 
9 Months to June 30 — rose ey ae ek : a ro Se 0.65 0.58 
— en. Precision Equipmen .22 : in Steel ............ t 
nae ik eae ee 0.75 0.80 Gen. Refractories eae 2.19 1.76 eng ye pe a 
= 1 J “<r se seseeees 1.73 2.03 | Georgia-Pacific Plywood.. 0.67 0.86 | Seaboard Oil .... | 237 1.73 
years (5. Mh.) . 0652.05 SH 1.21 | Glenmore Distilleries ..... 0.51 0.80 | Searle (G ene 1.50 1.35 
Hoe ( R). eee 1.04 0.84 | Great Northern Ry....... p3.06 = pl.94 | Sharon Steel .. aaa: 3.73 0.%6 
Illinois Zine ............ 0.71 0.93 ok gerer’ —_ _- Ri wad 1.87 1.80 | Simonds Saw & Steel 265 217 
Liquid Carbonic.......... 0.60 ; ulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 3.94 3.10 : pa x ! 
a. os. ane es TE 4: oe 
York Garp 181 1.37 Hamilton Watch ........ 1.69 D1.49 | Southern Ry. ............ 5.95 3.50 
ail tata . . —— conn lt ae pe at: ev Forgings ...... 1.54 1.22 
eywood-Wakefield ..... ; ; tandard Oil (N. J.).... 4.31 4.38 
as 7 © Months to: Sune'2 Hinde & Dauch Paper.... 1.89 1.61 | Stewart-Warner ........ 1.60 1.41 
ACF-Brill Motors ...... 0.51 1.24 | Holland Furnace ......... D0.28 0.14 | Stone & Webster 142 143 
oa Ra ninikin ahem +4 eed Homestake Mining ...... 0.40 0.40 | Studebaker Corp......... 1.00 3.73 
itn. 2.45 233 Hubbell (Siatver) 5.65. 1.62 1.63 | Sunbeam Corp. .......... 1.73 0.90 
Milled Pundatts Ye..... 154 58 Hudson Bay Mining..... *2.20 7300 | Beeter OM .........5... 1.29 1.14 
Amer. Keke See 219 207 | Illinois Central .......... 8.29 6.22 | Sutherland Paper ....... 1.66 = 1.30 
Amer. Can.............. 1.01 0.82 Plead Steel ............ 3.20 2.32 | Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 3.87 3.95 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling... 0.45 0.53 Inspiration Cons. Copper.. 1.99 182 | Texas Pacific Ry......... 11.91 9.93 
SOE Re RG eon il 0.23 D009 | International Silver ..... 5.06 5.49 | Thermoid Co. ........... 0.90 0.55 
Amer. Machine & Metals. 214 181 Island Creek Coal PE eS 0.48 1.38 Union Bag & Paper a eles 2.91 3.31 
paser, — & Chem..... 2.01 1.49 : ey ip omer ka wanipnmih ks bn a mee eae 2.07 1.76 
RETO iis. cnnroness 1.41 1.42 ones mgfilin .. 6.5... i 62 nited-Carr Fastener .... 2.09 1.70 
Amer. Viscose initia iss 1.85 1.70 | Koppers Co., Inc......... 2.29 2.40 | U.S. Playing Card....... 2.36 2.10 
Apex Electrical Mfg...... 0.56 D0.19 Lambert Co. ............ 1.32 0.95 SP We INS dian end ns xs 3.54 2.04 
perm dhgor era Ati iincas pe — Lamson & Sessions....... 2.09 1.91 bony gy es ane a ve 
- . mee. WR AS wines ; . ehigh Coal & Navig..... 0.06 0.42 irgimian Ky. ........... . . 
Babbitt (B. T.).......... 0.22 0.16 | Life Savers ............. 1.42 1.44 | West. Kentucky Coal..... 0.96 1.30 
piace byl EE 4.07 1.38 | Lone Star Cement....... 1.42 1.47 | Western Auto Supply..... 2.64 2.06 
Siew Knox settee eeeeees 1.40 1.33 | Louisville & Nashville.... 6.72 4.98 | Western Maryland ...... 5.88 = 3.23 
~<a pe nl 3.01 2.01 | Magic Chef ............. 0.30 0.22 | Westinghouse Air Brake.. 1.19 1.31 
sigh Sui apie 2.88 2.69 | Maine Central...) . |.) 498 7.05 | White (S.S.) Dental.... 1.20 1.16 
septivihe og 1.31 1.50 Mapes Cons. Mfg........ 1.01 2 | White Motor ........... 2.52 2.12 
B ke Baik p g 0 2.42 . : 
reg -Balke-Collender D1.33 D1.21 Marion Power Shovel.... 261 ea. 2 ee 1.71 1.35 
on ron niag eee a 0.32 -++ | Martin (Glenn L.)....... 211 0.48 | Woodley Petroleum ..... 0.56 0.43 
alumet & Hecla......... . i 
Capa Aine ov O88 HT | ARCH Bubictig’, E132 | gong, puree, comet comm 
bbe Sa enes P R ing. . 1.82 1.66 | stock, p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Street News 





Street turns sympathetic toward Treasury officials—Eugene 
Grace, nearing 77, still takes spotlight for Bethlehem Steel 


N° the least annoying thing the 
present Treasury administration 
inherited is the Mills Plan, which 
aims eventually to have all corpo- 
rate income taxes collected in the 
first half of each calendar year. This 
is being accomplished gradually, and 
it called for payment of 80 per cent 
of last year’s tax liability in the first 
half of 1953. The mere 20 per cent 
still to be paid in 1953 assured the 
Government of a formidable deficit 
before the year ends. How to man- 
age in the face of the present debt 
limit, which Congress refused to 
raise, is a problem no Secretary of 
the Treasury has had to tackle in 
generations. 

From being quite critical a month 
or two ago, the financial community 
is now very sympathetic toward 
Secretary Humphrey, as well as to- 
ward his deputy in charge of financ- 
ing—W. Randolph Burgess, a for- 
mer Wall Street man. They could 
probably get over the difficult months 
ahead if Congress had been willing to 
provide a little more leeway in bor- 
towing capacity. If it had done so, 
the Treasury could have dipped into 
next year’s prospective income, but 
the limit is only $2.5 billion away. 
Mr. Humphrey has already borrowed 
$5.7 billion against the March 15, 
1954, taxes. 

This situation presents a strong 
urge for Messrs. Humphrey and Bur- 
gess to play it safe in all the refund- 
ing operations coming up _ before 
Congress meets again. The deal of- 
fered to holders of certificates matur- 
ing August 15 is a fair sample. The 
Treasury, say the Government finance 
specialists, can no longer afford to 
experiment. It must find out what 
the market wants. When the market 
was pegged, the Treasury could af- 
ford to shave its offerings pretty 
close. It then had the assurance that 
the Federal Reserve would act as 
temporary underwriter if the market 
were found to be unreceptive. 


AUGUST 12, 1953 


Approaching his 77th birthday 
(August 27), Eugene G. Grace is 
still the whole show at Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. Irving S. Olds 
retired from the chairmanship of 
United States Steel less than a year 
ago upon reaching the age of 65. But 
Mr. Grace is very much the chairman 
of Bethlehem. At the quarterly press 
conferences following the directors’ 
dividend meetings, it is E. G. Grace 
who does all the talking and answers 
all the questions. Of course, he is 
fortified by the presence of his senior 
officers and defers to them on some 
matters, just as Benjamin F. Fair- 
less does as the new chairman of 
U. S. Steel. 


Incidentally the summertime press 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 
today declared a 
SH quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-fiveCents(25c) 
pershareontheCapital 
Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, to 










shareholders of record 
m August 14, 1953. 


C.N. Wesley 
Treasurer 
* July 27, 1953 
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Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y. 





Dividend No. 47 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 21, 1953, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 28, 1953 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 


Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
July 30, 1953. 




















Good for what? 


gram tailored to fit. 


you'll find our answer. 








“Know Anything Good in the Market?” 


Sure we do. Lots of things. Lots of good common stocks. 
But what do you mean—“good”? 


Good for an older couple planning a retirement program? 
Good for younger people who have come into some inherit- 
ance? Good for a widow? Good for a successful doctor or 
lawyer just reaching his prime? 

What is a good investment for one may not be for another. 
Every situation is different, and each needs an investment pro- 


If you are not sure that what you are doing with your money 
is the best thing you can do with it, why not submit your prob- 
lem to our Research Department for their unbiased counsel? 


It won’t cost you a penny, and you won’t obligate yourself 
in any way. It doesn’t matter whether you've got a little money 
or a lot, whether you own securities or don’t. But the more 
you tell us about your complete situation, the more helpful 


Just write—in complete confidence—to 


Watrter A. ScHo.i, Department SE-46 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 











SKIL Corporation 


formerly Skilsaw Inc. 

5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 

Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric SKIL Tools 


74th Consecutive Cash Dividend 








At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Skil Corporation, 
which was held Tuesday, July 
28, 1953, a quarterly dividend 
of 30¢ per share on Skil Corpo- 
ration common stock was de- 
clared payable September 17, 
1953, to stockholders of record 


September 3, 1953. 
SK 


Ralph B. Brundrett 


Treasurer 






















TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


Dividend No. 65 


The Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents on 
the common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1953, to stockholders of 
tecord August 19, 1953. 
D WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable September 15, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 26, 1953. 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary 














DIVIDEND NOTICE? 


ttention is given the many divi- 

dend advertisements appearing 
regularly in Financial World. Notice 
is thereby directed to the profitable 
operation of your Company. 


Your quarterly dividend, published 
in Financial World, is one of the most 
effective forms of institutional adver- 
tising you can employ on a regular 
basis. 


Does your notice appear with these 
corporation advertisements? Announce 
your dividend decla- 
rations in Financial 
World’s columns. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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conferences at U. S. Steel are less 
irksome now. They have air-condi- 
tioned the board room where the con- 
ferences are held, as well as the press 
ante-room where the reporters await 
the pleasure of the big man. 


The only New York bank merger 
rumor to gain any degree of circula- 
tion this year was the one linking 
New York Trust Company and the 
First National Bank. In the light of 
the Chase-Bank of Manhattan fiasco, 
and the near-marriage of the New 
York Trust and Manufacturers 
Trust, it is difficult to get any kind 
of official comment on merger ru- 
mors. Also, the bank stock market 
is going to be wary of rumors. 


The death of Senator Robert A. 
Taft was keenly felt in the New York 
financial community, especially among 
commercial bankers. Many of them 
would have preferred him as the Re- 
publican candidate for president in 
the last election. He first gained 
favor in banking circles as a member 
of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. That was in the days when 
anything that looked like defense of 
the banking industry was not good 
politics. Mr. Taft, however, fre- 
quently concurred with the point of 
view of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

* 


Investment Income 





Continued from page 3 


are well above those prevailing a year 
or more ago. According to Standard 
& Poor’s they have risen from 2.89 
per cent to 3.22 per cent for highest 
grade corporate obligations, from 2.56 
per cent to 2.99 per cent for long 
term Governments and from 2.00 per 
cent to 2.93 per cent for municipals. 

The drop in stock prices since the 
first of the year, combined with the 
increase in dividend payments, also 
provides attractive opportunities for 
new purchases of equities. Average 
yields on industrial shares now close- 
ly approximate 6 per cent against less 
than 5% per cent earlier in the year; 
on rails, 6.1 per cent against 5.4 per 
cent; and on utilities, 5% per cent 
against 5 per cent. 

In view of the many uncertainties 
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Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


July 30, 1953 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter end. 
ing September 30, 1953 DIVIDEND of ONE and 
ONE-HALF (142%) PER CENT or $1.50 per 
share on PREFERRED STOCK, payable October 
20, 1953 to shareholders of record October 6, 1953, 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY CENTS 
per share on COMMON STOCK, payable Septem. 
ber 1, 1953 to shareholders of record August 
10, 1953. 


G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Vice President and Secretary 











LION OIL 


COMPANY 





A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable September 16, 1953, to 
stockholders of record August 29, 1953. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
August 3, 1953. 
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CREATIVE DRAFTING 


MAPS: 
Airline — Utility 
Decorative — Business 
CHARTS: 


Pictorial — Economic 


Display — Business 


TT} 


PLANS: 


Technical — Perspective 
Coloring Type — Stamping 
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DWARD WILLMS CO 
15 PARK ROW 
New York 38, N. Y. 
REctor 2-3019 
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surrounding the business prospect 
for the coming year or so, income 
should be a more important invest- 
ment Objective than capital gain pos- 
sibilities, and the discriminating buyer 
can find plenty of thoroughly sound 
situations today which provide re- 
turns even larger than the average 
figures quoted above. The soundness 
js, obviously, a more important con- 
sideration than the size of the return, 
for a high yield has little attraction 
if it is based on a dividend which is 
about due to be reduced. 


Aircraft Makers 





Concluded from page 11 


in some instances, notably Grumman. 
Latest reports showed the 15 com- 
panies had unfilled orders totaling 
$14.9 billion, a figure which compares 
with $4.8 billion in sales last year. 
Barring wholesale cancellations, ope- 
rations at a high level are indicated 
for some time to come. 


Auto Cutbacks Help 


The aircrafts as prime contractors 
will be helped by the cutting back or 
cancelling of orders held by the auto- 
motive. industry. (The recent loss of 
the Fairchild flying boxcar contract 
by Kaiser Motors is a case in point. ) 
Air Secretary Talbott wants auto- 
mobile plants out of the picture en- 
tirely since he feels that the aircraft 
firms should have the business as 
production levels off. There is also 
more confidence in aircraft company 
know-how as regards specialized pro- 
duction. This means that prime con- 
tractors (aircraft) will be getting 
more work back from subcontractors, 
a development which will help profit 
margins. 

Still another helpful aspect of the 
situation is cost-saving on fixed- 
priced contracts containing an incen- 
tive provision which permits the com- 
pany to share in the savings if actual 
costs are less than target costs. The 
aircraft makers constantly have their 
sights on operating economies and are 
realizing the benefits. 

Since earnings in all cases are run- 
ning well ahead of the year-ago rate, 
dividends should at least be held at 
their present levels, or increased. 
Douglas has already declared a gen- 
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erous extra: $1.50 payable August 
19, with the quarterly dividend in- 
creased from 75 cents to $1.00. Last 
year a 75-cent extra was paid. As 
the tabulation on page 11 shows, 
current earnings of a number of com- 
panies—Boeing, McDonnell, North 
American, Northrop and Republic 
(which is increasing its working 
force)—are covering several times 
over the dividends paid or declared 
so far this year. But while little if 
any abatement of earnings rates can 
be expected for a year or two, the 
industry’s long-term future is essen- 
tially speculative. 


Dividend Changes 


Consolidated Edison: Quarterly 60 
cents payable September 15 to stock of 
record August 14. Previously paid 55 
cents quarterly. 

Georgia-Pacific Plywood: Quarterly 
25 cents payable August 28 to stock of 
record August 18. Paid 37% cents in 
May and February periods. 

American Bakeries (merger of Ameri- 
can Bakeries and Purity Bakeries): 
Quarterly 50 cents payable September 1 
to stock of record August 14. Payment 
is equal to 62% cents on old Purity 
stock. Under merger terms Purity com- 
mon was exchanged for 1% shares of 
new American Bakeries stock. 

Lane-Wells: 40 cents payable Septem- 
ber 15 to stock of record August 19. 
Previous payment 35 cents June 15. 

Hecla Mining: 10 cents payable Sep- 
tember 15 to stock of record August 17. 
Previous payment 15 cents June 27. 


Scott Paper Co.: 75 cents payable 
September 10 to stock of record Au- 
gust 26. Paid quarterly 60 cents 
June 12. 

Drewrys Ltd. U. S. A.: Quarterly 30 
cents payable September 10 to stock of 
record August 25. Paid 25-cent quar- 
terly June 10. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered with SEC 


Silex Co., Hartford, Conn.: 201,563 
shares of common stock to be offered to 
stockholders on basis of one share for 
each share held. Proceeds to redeem 
part of outstanding convertible deben- 
tures. (Filed July 24.) 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 





Company Amount Date 

Danish Cons. Municipal Loan- 

Exter. 5's, GE Seeddcnnwes $600,000 Nov. 1 
Genessee Valley Gas Co.—Ilst lien 

Ny. SOE codecusaseccoteecnaees Entire Sept. 1 
Hunt Foods, Inc.—debentures B 

SER: DOOD - Keckcacacceeesccetic 200,000 Sept. 1 
Miller Mfg. Co.—sinking fund 

Gebentures 58, 1977.........0-. Entire Sept. 1 
Seaboard Air Line R.R.—deben- 

tunes Diet, IGTT cede cckcecss. 785,000 Sept. 1 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





GENERAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


( Generls 


DIVIDEND NO. 8 


The Board of Directors of 
General Gas Corporation 
has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $.25 
per share on the Common 
Stock, payable August 28 to 
stock of record at the close 
of business on August 15. 

HAL S. PHILLIPS, 

Secretary-Treasurer 










































THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 








athe 
30 ROCKEFELLER PAE 
wv mm 


PROTECTION| 


NEW YORK 20, 
N.Y. 






A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable September 15, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 1, 1953. 
A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Sep- 
tember 10, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 27, 1953. 
) CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
August 5, 1953 


























SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 13, 1953. 


A dividend of ten (10¢) cents per share 
has been declared payable September 
14, 1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on August 19, 1953. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer 

C. CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06%) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared payable on October 


1, 1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 15, 1953. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





General Dynamics Corporation 





The Hecht Company 





Incorporated: 1925, New Jersey, as successor to Electric Boat Co., and 
businesses founded in 1880, 1891 and 1892. Office: 445 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in April. Number 


of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 3,793; common, 6,217. 
Capitalization: 

Long term debt (Canadian subsidiary)...................2005 *$3,076,973 
tPreferred stock $2 cum. conv. (MO par)...........ceeeeseeees 167,940 shs 
SOUR ONO LOS WD «0s rwacbapk sdaccckscusacdecweskaxcouce 800,222 shs 





*Payable under plant purchase agreement. 


: 7Callable at $51.25; con- 
vertible into 1.05 common shares. 


Business: Builds submarines and PT boats, repairs and con- 
verts ships, produces industrial and marine motors and gen- 
erators. Diversification and acquisitions have added the 
Canadair Four commercial air transport, F-86E Sabre jet 
fighter (under North American rights), T-33 and T-36 trainer 
planes, structural steel for bridges and automatic machinery, 
New General Atomic subsidiary will engage in research and 
development in industrial applications of atomic power and 
nuclear fission. Building first two nuclear power submarines. 
In 1953, bought 400,000 shares (16.8%) of Consolidated Vultee 
from Atlas Corp. for $8.1 million and 20,000 shares of stock. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $22.2 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $18.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.5 million; other marketable securities, $1.1 million. 
Book value of common stock, $22.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Acquisition of controlling interest of Consolidated 
Vultee will make aircraft divisions dominant, but construc- 
tion of submarines and ship repair work will continue to be 
an important earnings determinant. 

Comment: Preferred is of fair quality; common is semi- 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share....*$1.98 *$0.37 $2.49 §$0.13 $1.52 $4.53 $5.72 Rees 
Dividends paid ..... $1.25 1.00 1,50 1.50 1.25 {1.00 2.25 2.25 
SIGN 6s cessdseecew eas 35% 16% 16% 17% 21% 275% 455% 46% 
MW ccwessincsswesess 12% 10% 11 12% 16 17% 24% 31 


*Includes carry-back tax credits: 1946, $1.91; 1947, $2.04. Includes $3.91 (before 
taxes) settlement of Government war contracts. tPlus one-quarter share of $2 preferred 
stock. §After $1.02 loss on liquidation of Elco Division. {Plus 5% in stock. 





Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 





Incorporated: 1901, 


West Virginia, 
lished companies. 


Office: 


as a consolidation of three estab- 
Wheeling, W. Va. Annual meeting: Last 


Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 9,554. 
Capitalization: 

SE TA NE vin ncg's sa bw dw Wd slew sieenaelenuns she eels se eeemeeeee None 
oO | 5: en ee ae rE. iit ey. 


Business: The second largest glass container manufacturer. 
Also makes household and miscellaneous glassware, and 
metal and glass closures. Half of total sales is accounted 
for by the food industry; other large outlets include the 
cosmetics, pharmaceutical, chemical, and beverage industries. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 27, 1952, $19.2 million; ratio, 6.0-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $8.3 million. Book value of stock, $15.04 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1908 to date. 

Outlook: Although competition from tin and, to a lesser 
extent, plastic containers constitutes a moderately adverse 
longer term factor, relatively satisfactory results should be 
possible in view of company’s strong position in the food 
container field and the expanding processed foods market. 

Comment: Shares have above-average appeal for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $2.68 $1.83 $1.41 $1.83 $1.66 $1.55 $1.36 +$0.74 
Dividends paid ..... 1.85 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.40 1,20 1.20 1.20 
BTIGR sccccnvcccccccs 87% 3558 26% 25 25% 27% 23 21 
er 24% 25 20 19% 20% 20% 19% 17% 
*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in 1946. Six months to June 30 vs. $0.64 in like 
1952 period. 
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Incorporated: 1918, Maryland; established 1874. Office: Baltimere & Pine 


Streets, Baltimore 1, Md. ‘Annuat meeting: Third Monday in May. Num- 
ber of stockholders (January 31, 1953): Preferred, 379; common, 3,663. 
Capitalization: 

ee ee ERTS COTE Te TPE ET ETE ree *$13,093,447 
tPreferred stock 3%% — eS) Peer rr rr ree 48,405 shs 
CORI US AD GEO Scie ce eee asdiesis ci dcliaseaeaws 883,176 shs 





*Notes payable. +Callable at $103. 


Business: Including branches, operates 13 retail apparel 
and home furnishing stores in Washington (half total vol- 
ume), Baltimore (6), New York, Easton, Annapolis and 
Silver Springs (Md.), Arlington (Va.) and Flushing (L. I). 
Over half of sales are made on deferred payment and charge 
account plans. In 1952, acquired for $4 million Abramson 
Department Store in Flushing, N. Y. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital January 31, 
1953, $31.3 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.0 
million; receivables, $28.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $39.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payment on preferred; on com- 
mon 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume will continue to be governed largely 
by consumer income trends. Major emphasis is still on 
household furnishing and apparel lines, which along with 
heavy credit accounts imparts above-average cyclical char- 
acteristics. 

Comment: Preferred and common are semi-speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


‘Years ended Jan. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 1953 1954 
*Earned per share... $4.30 $4.44 $5.11 $5.16 $5.00 $3.87 $3.22 7+$0.40 
Calendar years 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Dividends paid ..... $1.40 $1.85 $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 $1.80 $1.35 
SOE: noses base oapes 51 30% 27% 255% 33% 37 32% 29% 
PE sock pit oe mets 28% 22 20% 20% 25 30% 28% 25% 

*1947-52 revised by company. *Three months to April 30 vs. $0.47 in like 1952 
period. 





James Talcott, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1914, New York; established 1854. Office: 225 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 235; common, 956. 


Capitalization: 

RAMA UID MUNI 6 cag: 0:6 4:45:86 so ssg 4 3S WAS ala RIEW Sg HDA SNe M a mEES *$3,000,000 
tPreferred stock 4%% cum. ($50 par)............cececceeces 13,970 shs 
tPreferred stock 54%% cum. ‘‘A”’ Pi$50 DOE) cxccesvenseavees 14,100 shs 
ee ee roe a ee en eee Pee 362.799 shs 





*Insurance company loans. jfCallable at $50. ¢Privately held. 


Business: Conducts a general factoring business, chiefly 
the financing of receivables, investigation of credits and mak- 
ing of advances to manufacturers and merchants primarily 
in the textile and allied fields. 

Balance Sheet Items: Due to nature of the business, work- 
ing capital position is of minor significance. On December 31, 
1952, cash, $5.7 million; receivables, $46.3 million; short term 
notes payable, $22.4 million. Book value of common stock, 
$19.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on com- 
mon 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Level of business activity in the textile and allied 
industries is principal factor in business volume, but spread 
of factoring into other manufacturing fields has grown in 
importance. 

Comment: Preferreds are medium grade; common is 4 
business cycle speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. - $1. 71 $1.63 $1.90 $1.80 $2.36 $2.07 $2.22 $1.15 
Dividends paid ..... .85 0.85 0.95 0.95 *1.00 1.00 1.00 0.40 
BM. ccddccotadacts pom 14 11 12% 15 14 15% 15% 
GO S: seach. cubee coed 11% #10 9 9% 11% #12%% 184 = 


*Also 10% in stock. {Six months to June 30 vs. $0.98 in like 1952 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
Roe SE is ios ess 040c 
Aeroquip Corp. ...... Q7'%c 
Air Reduction 

4.50% pf. ....... Q$1.12% 
Allied Stores ........ 75c 

Do 44% pf. ...Q$l. 1234 
Amalgamated Leather 

Ree errer _ 
Amer. Bakeries ...... 

Do 44% ...... Q$1. re 
American Can 

Pb GBs xenkiviecad 0433%4c 
Amer. Hair & Felt...Q25c 
Amer. Home 

POOR, ncndeansen Ml5c 
American Invest. Ill...Q40c 


Amer. Machy. & Fdry.Q25c 
Amer. News ......... B25c 
Amer. Potash & Chemical 


Ch. Fe octes cdden ici Q50c 
De Gy Bicvencewese Q50c 
Amer. Radiator & Stand. 
WI Tis cikevanncta 25c 
Oe, § eee Q$1.75 
American Seating ....Q25c 
Armstrong Rubber 
A Oe samesdteeu vaae Q50c 
BO Gh Aiicicccsces Q50c 
eee 040c 
Ayrshire Collieries ..... 25c 
Beech Aircraft ....... ~ 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 
ie, - ae Q$1. 5 
Bohn Alum. & Brass..Q25c 
|| eee 40c 
Bristol-Myers ........... 25c 
Brown Co. $3 pf....... Q75c 
Brown Shoe ......... 60c 
Burlington Mills ....... 15c 
Do 34% pf....... Q87'%c 
DG Te Skis sche seed QO$1 
Bush Terminal Co...... 10c 


Capital City Products.Q25c 


Cent. Ill. Pub. Serv... .Q30c 
Century Ribbon Mills. .Q15c 
Champion Paper & 

i, rere 37 ec 

Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 
City Spec. Stores 

4% pk. ........ Q56/4c 
Clark Controller ....... 
Cate sb naiwd ane ia cus rs 
Coca-Cola Int’l ....... $7.40 


Cons. Edison (N. Y.).Q60c 
i, fk eee Q$1.25 


Copper Range ....... Q20c 
Creole Petroleum ....$1.50 
Cushman’s Sons 

Faw We eS lets s Q$1.75 
ik a? ere 50c 

De Fee Mis csc eciin Q35c 
Distillers Corp.- 

SeaQramMs .....65... *Q30c 
Dow Chemical.......... 25c 


Durham Hosiery Cl. B..25c 

Do Cl. A 
Electrolux Corp. ....... 25c 
Emerson Elec. Mfg....Q35c 
Fajardo Sugar ....... Q50c 
Fishman (M. H.) Co..Q15c 


Flintkote Co.......... Q050c 

a fhe di $1 
Follapaties eee 25c 
Gen. Acceptance ..... Q25c 


AUGUST 12, 1953 


Pay- 
able 


9-12 
9- 1 


9- 5 
10-20 
9- 1 


10- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 


10- 1 
10-10 


9- 1 
9- 1 
9-10 
9-15 


9-15 
9-15 


9-24 
9- 1 
9- 5 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9-21 
9-25 
8-20 
9-1 
10- 1 
9-15 
10- 1 
9. 
Ga. 
G. 
9. 
9. 
9- 
9-14 
8-20 
8-31 
9-15 


9- ] 
10- 1 


9- 1 
9-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-15 
11- 2 
9-14 
9-10 


9- 1 
10- 
9- 1 


9-15 
10-15 
8-21 
8-21 
9-15 
9-30 
9-1 
9- 1 
9-10 
9-15 
8-28 
9-15 


tt et et et 


—_ 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


8-14 
8-14 


8-18 
9-21 
8-14 


9-15 
8-14 
8-14 


9-17 
9-30 


8-14 
8-18 
8-25 
9- 4 


9- 1 
9- | 


9- 3 
8-25 
8-12 


9-15 
9-15 
8-28 
9-11 
8-10 
8-10 
Q- 4 
9- 1 
9-15 
8-17 
8-21 
8-14 
8- 7 
8-7 
8- 7 
8-14 
8-10 
8-14 
9- 1 


8-11 
9- 9 


8-18 
9- 3 
9-14 
9-14 
8-14 
10- 9 
8-21 
8-24 


8-14 
9- 9 
8-12 


8-25 
9-23 
8-14 
8-14 
9-14 
9-15 
8-14 
8-15 
8-27 
9- 1 
8-14 
9- 1 





Company 
General Cable ......... 15c 
Ee Q$l 
Do 4%. 2nd pf....... Q50c 
General Dynamics ..... Sc 
General Motors ......... $1 
oS ae Q93%4c 
TE Oe kv avceses Q$1.25 
Georgia-Pac. Plywood. Q25c 
De $229 pé....:.. Qs0%e 
Goebel Brewing ...... 
DE tuteegeantese+s Bide 


Gt. Northern Ry. pf...... $1 
Gypsum Lime & 


PE <5. ieaeekas *50c 
. a 50c 
Hackensack Water .Q42%c 
Hamilton Watch ....... 25c 

i Q$1 
Harbison-Walker Ref. ..50c 

ioe Oop O61... Q$1.50 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ....Q30c 
Heyden Chemical ....12%c 

Do 3'%4% pf....... QO87'4c 

Do $4.37% pf... .Q$1.09% 
Howard Stores ..... Q37%c 
Inland Steel .....0..06- 75c 
International Nickel ..Q50c 
Sf ere $1 
Iowa Pr. & Lt. 

cnc cas FQ82%c 
Kansas City So. Ry.. —— 

re Q50c 
errr 
BO Ge Gaiden sacinnse Q50c 
Lionel Corp. ........-. 20c 
Lockheed Aircraft ....37%c 
Magnavox Co. ..... .Q37 4c 
MacMillan Co. ....... Q25c : 
Masonite Corp. ...... 25¢ 
Massey-Harris, Ltd...*Q15c 
ge ee Q40c 
McGraw Electric ..... Q75c 


Medusa Portland Cem..Q60c 
Merck & Co. $# pf. 2nd.Q$1 


Do $3.50 pf....... O87 4c 
Do $4.25 pf...... Q$1.0614 
Metal Textile ........ 10c 
Doe $3.25 of. ...... Q8134c 
Do participating ..... 10c 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
ED ceuniananas 
Do 3.75% pf. ..... Saieee 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt..Q55c 
De 5 gf... .6%... Q$1.25 
Monarch Mach. Tool. .Q30c 
Motor Wheel ........ Q50c 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 
BD i axdisialive: Q37%c 
Munsingwear Co. ....Q25c 


Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis 


I ttiviNrins vs 4 $1 
Nat’l Container Corp... .15c 
Nat’l Gypsum 

ok OF eee Q$1.12% 


Nat’! Malleable & Steel.50c 
Neisner Bros. Q20c 
New — Power & Light 


eee eee ee 


MPU a Sa dtvetencnns QO$1 

Do 4. 05% pf.....Q$1.01% 
New Jersey Zinc........ 75¢ 
Norwich Pharmacal...Q25c 
I deck csirisinaic ae a 75c 
Owens-Illinois Glass ...Q$1 
Pacific Finance ...... 50c 
Parkersburg Rig & 

pa a eee 35c 
Pepperell Mfg. ....... Q75c 

MD tne fo ce dicwcud E$1.50 


Pay- 
able 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-10 
9-10 
1l- 2 
1l- 2 
8-28 
10- 1 
9-12 
9-12 
9-18 


9- 1 
9-10 
9- 1 
9-15 
9-15 
9- 1 
10-20 
10- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 
G- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 
9-21 
9- 1 


10- 1 
9-15 
10-15 
9-15 
9-16 
8-29 
9-11 
“9-15 
8-25 


9-15 
9-15 
9-10 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 


9- 
9- 


9-10 
9- 1 
9- 1 
10- 1 
9- 1 
9-10 


9-11 
9-15 


9- 1 
9-10 


9- 1 
9-10 
9-15 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9-10 
9-10 
9-10 
9- 5 
9- 1 


9- 1 
8-15 
8-15 


— at pet 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 


9-11 
9-11 
9-11 
8-14 
8-10 
10- 5 
10- 5 
8-18 
9-21 
8-24 
8-24 
8-25 


8- 4 
8- 7 
8-15 
8-28 
8-28 
8-10 
10- 6 
9-18 
8-18 
8-18 
8-18 
8-11 
8-14 
8-24 
8-14 


9-15 
8-31 
9-30 
8-19 
8-29 
8-12 
8-21 
8-25 
8-11 
8-11 
8-14 
9- 1 
8-13 
9-18 
9-11 
9-11 
9-11 
8-20 
8-20 
8-20 


8-20 
8-20 
8-13 
9-15 
8-21 
8-19 


9- 1 
8-14 


8-11 
8-20 


8-18 
8-14 
8-31 


9- 7 
9- 7 
8-20 
8-18 
8-13 
8-20 
8-15 


8-20 
8- 7 
8- 7 





Company 
Perfect Circle ........ Q25c 
Philed Cosmo. ce sess 40c 
Do 334% pf. ..... 09334c 
Pitts. Steel 5% o -Q$1.25 
Do 5%% pi. -.O$1. _ 
Polaris Mining ........ 
Potash Co. Amer. cor 
DEP ecesmsiscnen eas E45c 


Reading Co. 4% Ist pf..Q50c 
Remington Rand ....... 25c 
Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1.12% 


Robbins & Myers....... 35c 
Rockwood & Co.  O37%e 
Rohm & Haas........ Q40c 
Ruppert (Jacob) 

op ge ee Q$1.12% 
Seeger Refrigerator. ..Q50c 
Seiberling Rubber ....Q25c 


ON ST ¢ | Eee 040c 


Sheller Mfg. ......... 30c 
Shoe Corp. Cl. A.....Q25c 
Signal Oil & Gas 

Minas cab dak awks Q25c 

oe re Q25c 
Simonds Saw & Steel. . .80c 
Singer Mfg. Co. ..... 060c 
So. Natural Gas...... Q35c 
Southern Ry. ........ 62%c 
Spear & Co. 

CM Sverre Q$1.37% 
Spencer Chemical ....Q55c 


Spiegel Inc. 

, 2 Sarre Q$1.12% 
Standard Oil (Calif.)...75c 
Standard Oil (N. J.). .Q75c 


PP a cadRbba ceene Ke E25c 
Stand. Steel Spring. ..Q50c 
Sterling Aluminum 

ee errrrrer 25c 
Stokely-Van Camp ...Q15c 

it 2, = Serre Q25c 
Studebaker Corp. ...... 75¢ 
Super. Portland 

Le eee 30c 
Sun Ray Drug......... S5c 
Texas Company ...... 75c 


Tide Water Assoc. Oil.Q25c 
Timken Roller Bearing. .75c 
Truax-Traer Coal ....Q40c 
Tung-Sol Electric ....Q25c 
Union Tank Car...... Q65c 
United Elastic Corp.. .Q60c 


Ta PE. ccc ccwas 25c 
U.S. Steel 7% pf.. ..Q$1.75 
Universal Cons. Oil ..Q50c 
Valley Mould & Iron... .75c 
Vick Chemical........ Q30c 
Walgreen Co. ........ 040c 

PP ci twduchas a00aoe E10c 
West Indies Sugar...... 25c 


Western Auto Supply. .Q75c 
Accumulations 


Amer. Hide & 


Leather 6% pf. ...... 75¢ 
Eastern States Corp. 
SM Mibiacucensdes $1.50 
pS rere $1.75 
U.S. Air Conditioning 
Sr irreed cexrassnda $1.75 
Stock 
Stokely-Van Camp ..... 5% 
Omissions 


Canadian Wallpaper Mfrs. 


Cl. 


Magic Chef; Pacific Telecoin. 





*Canadian currency. B—Bi-Monthly. 


O—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 
*To show corrected dates. 


Hidrs. 

Pay- of 
able Record 
9-1 87 
9-12 8-28 
10-1 9-15 
9-1 87 
9-1 8-7 
9-15 8-17 
9-1 8-12 
9-1 8-12 
9-10 8-20 
10-1 9-9 
10-1 9-9 
9-15 9-5 
9-1 815 
9-1 8-14 
10-1 9-10 
9-10 8-21 
9-15 9-1 
9-15 825 
9-11 8-12 
9-15 8-31 
9-10 8-15 
9-10 8-15 
9-15 8-21 
9-15 8-18 
9-14 8-31 
9-15 8-14 
9-1 8-14 
9-1 8-10 
9-15 8-28 
9-10 8-10 
9-11 8-10 
9-11 8-10 
9-10 8-20 
9-15 9-1 
10-1 9-8 
10-1 9-8 
9-2 814 
9-10 8-25 
9-1 814 
9-10 8-7 
9-1 810 
9-10 8-20 
9-10 8-28 
9-2 8-17 
9-1 811 
9-10 8-18 
9-25 9-15 
8-20 8&4 
8-25 8-10 
9-1 820 
9-4 8-17 
9-11 8-17 
9-11 8-17 
9-15 9-1 
9-1 8-17 
9-11 8-27 
10-1 9-4 
10-1 9-4 
8-18 8-10 
10-1 9-10 
A & B; 
E—Extra. 


M—Monthly. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Gas & Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1925, New York, as a consolidation of two companies 
established 1906 and 1924; Electric Bond & Share sold its 18.89% 
interest, mostly to own stockholders, in 1947. Office: 30 Church Street, 


New York 8, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May. Number of 
stockholders (May 2, 1952): 30,473. 

Capitalization: 

Oe IO CEE ND Mar $49,900,000 
San | MNT ONIONS Oo ol ans see han eeeeasaweaw 405,849,000 
Subsidiary Proterred BtOCKS.......0..0ccsciccsccsevcendesccvae 71,993,001 
LIU ER AB HEINE 5 ole ona ck bo eicre s cne-eaua wm Cere ee eee 12,847,000 shs 


Business: A holding company whose subsidiaries supply 
electricity to a population of over 4.6 million in parts of 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia 
and Tennessee. The territory includes agriculture, mining, 
and manufacture of automobiles, ceramics, metals, textiles, 
chemicals, glass, cement, rubber and furniture. Revenues are 
derived 32% residential; 41% industrial; commercial 14%; 
miscellaneous 13%. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $30.5 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, special deposits, 
etc., $31.9 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $7.4 million; materials and 
supplies, $41.7 million. Book value of stock, $21.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1910 to date. 


Outlook: Company serves a highly diversified area which 
should continue to experience good rate of growth. Efficiency 


of new plants will tend to permit a better control over operat- 
ing costs. 


Comment: Stock is above-average in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
jEarned per share... $1.77 $1.94 $2.01 $2.00 $2.26 $2.19 [$2.30 Ty$2.54 
Dividends paid ..... 1.07% 40.62% 0.50 1.12% 1.50 §1.50 1.50 §1.19% 
SEE: arankgaece<oen 24% 21% 20% 25% 2758 30% 34 33% 
UO. ss AenGhadsaeeat 18% 16 15% 18% 21% 25% 29 275% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1953. fAdjusted also for stock dividends in 
own stock. {Paid 0.06 of 1 share Atlantic City Electric in 1947, 0.09 in 1948, 0.03 
in 1949. §Paid stock dividends, 5% in 1951, 2%% in 1953. 


{On average shares. 
Stock Exchange September 1, 1949; previously American Stock 
y—Twelve months to June 30 vs. $2.21 in like 1951-52 period. 


x—Listed N. Y. 
Exchange. 





Federal Mogul Corporation 





Incorporated: 1924, Michigan, as a merger of companies organized in 1899 
and 1915. Office: 11031 Shoemaker Ave., Detroit 13, Mich. Annual meet- 
= Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 


Capitalization: 
SRE MMOD seers sans: Ka gdsadanenime sadn eusesPeseneneomereeere None 
CRDRIRE WARS AOD IED Gio ok discnb0as ko Sibwanduesdeeanecsesewue *850,264 shs 





2. shares (16% at the time) owned by officers and wives, March 


Business: Manufactures sleeve-type bearings, bushings, 
thrust washers and similar precision parts; bronze castings, 
cored and solid bars, and babbitt metal, sold to a wide 
variety of manufacturers. Also sells replacement parts manu- 
factured by others and offers through an exchange service 
its own rebabbitted and reconditioned connecting rods. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $11.3 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $3.8 million; inven- 
tories, $8.3 million. Book value of stock, $19.91 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1929-1931 and 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Although original equipment business will un- 
doubtedly level off over the period ahead, because of the 
ever-increasing number of cars on the road suggests replace- 
ment demand will be a compensating factor. 


Comment: Capital stock is a typical business cycle equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $3.18 $2.53 $2.97 $2.39 $3.73 $3.48 $3.22 $1.65 
Dividends naid ..... 0.67 71.03 2.7 ) ig 1.47 1.67 71.63 1.50 
ER ov ccc eseantswud 15 18% 13% 12% 17 21 265 27% 
ROW? SSexicsuveashoee 85% 11% 10% 9% 11 15% 19% 24 





“Adjusted for all stock dividends. +Paid stock dividends, 100% in 1947, 50% in 
1952. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.50 in like 1952 period. 
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Lion Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware. Office: Lion Oil Bldg., El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of steckholders 
(December 31, 1952): 16,111. 

Capitalization: 

I IN NN a 5 on. wane scan enen S caees cere eeeebecedneau $37,500,000 
DENT IO TIRED sos one ies nednsoeneenceeeenccesess 3,090,884 shs 


Business: An integrated oil and chemical company. Pro- 
duces crude in Arkansas, Kansas, Texas, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Louisiana; 1952 crude output of 
6,752,544 was 85% of 7,931,703 barrels run to stills. Also manv- 
factures asphalt and synthetic nitrogen products, including 
fertilizers and ammonias. Owns 400 miles of pipelines and 
has 111 bulk and 1,835 service stations in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Alabama, Missouri, Texas, Kentucky and 
Oklahoma. 


Financial Position: Very good. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $26.2 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $17.8 million; US. 
Gov’ts, $532,521 (another $25.2 million cash and U.S. Gov’ts in 
non-current construction fund). Book value of stock, $29.68 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-30, and 1936 to date. 


Outlook: While results over the medium term should re- 
flect broad trends in the petroleum industry, company’s 
program of expansion into chemical fertilizer field improves 
long term growth potential. 


Comment: Shares are improving in quality, but nature of 
industry imparts cyclical characteristics to the issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.69 $3.41 $5.00 $3.89 $5.97 $4.37 $3.30 $1.70 
Dividends paid .... 0.39 0.87144 1.37% 1.50 1.87% 2.00 2.00 1.50 
PE. cesscawavwawnde 12% 17% 27% 33% 44% 46% 46% 38% 
MO éxudatigcsaweas 6% 95% 14% 19 28% 37% 33% 3244 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock splits in 1947 and 1949. 


{Six months to June 30 vs. 
$1.80 in like 1952 period. 





Fruehauf Trailer Company 





Incorporated: 1918, Michigan; established 1897. Office: 10,940 Harper Ave., 
Detroit 32, Mich. Annual meeting: First Thursday in May. Number of 
stockholders (February 13, 1953): Preferred, 886; common, 9,370 


’ 


Capitalization: 

Cee RN Nb vino sc cseasdacageew snc a> vo‘ cvoscocsseeemeas $16,070,000 
Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par)...........ccceccccees __ 110,320 shs 
COMIC SUE GL QED « 0'0 ik 0 0.0005 :60500Kéesackecsaeseneens 71,459,614 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $104.50; otherwise at $105.50 through 
March 1, 1954, $104.50 thereafter. +Fruehauf family owned 19.7%, Febru- 
ary 13, 1953. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of truck-trailers 
with load capacities ranging from 1 ton to 100 tons for 
tractor-truck use. Also builds tank-trailers and light truck 
bodies. Much business is to customers’ specification. Special 
equipment and accessories for trucks and trailers are an 
important sales factor. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1953, $42.4 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $11.0 million; inven- 
tories, $44.8 million. Book value of common stock, $31.87 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1923-32; 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Company should enjoy further moderate long 
term growth, subject to cyclical fluctuations which may re- 
sult in fairly wide earnings swings. Repair business and 
sales of accessories should help stabilize operations to some 
extent. ; 

Comment: Preferred is medium grade; common is a busl- 
nessman’s risk. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $3.58 $2.59 $3.47 $1.59 $5.59 $3.94 $3.61 4$2.39 
Dividends paid ..... 0.83 0.83 1.04 1.67 71.67 2.00 1.00 1.50 
Re arene mers 40 32% 20% 19% 31% 30% £27 o7%4 
EM avon cas une ecent 23% 15% 14% 13% 1656 241% 22% 22% 


*Adjusted for stock dividend in 1950. +Paid 20% in stock. tSix months to June 30 
vs. $1.90 in like 1952 period. 
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Dairy Shares 





—_— 


Concluded from page 5 


a dog food (Friskies). The company 
also holds a 65 per cent stock interest 
in General Milk Company which 
manufactures and distributes dairy 
products abroad; the remaining 35 
per cent interest is held by Pet Milk. 
While not unreasonably priced in re- 
lation to earnings, both companies 
pay out a small proportion of profits 
and yields are relatively unattractive. 

Arden Farms, Golden State and 
Philadelphia Dairy Products ex- 
emplify regional dairy enterprises. 
Arden principally operates in .the 
Pacific Coast states; Golden State is 
the largest dairy products dealer in 
California; and Philadelphia Dairy 
Products mainly supplies Eastern 
and, to some extent, Southern mar- 
kets selling under such trade names 
as Dolly Madison, Aristocrat and 
Janssen. 

Long term expansion of the dairy 
industry is supported by population 
srowth, improved dietary standards, 
and introduction of new products. 
While some of the industry’s impor- 
tant money-makers are in the nature 
of luxury products rather than 
staples, the group is better insulated 
against economic changes than the 
average business. In today’s pros- 
perous economy, earnings should hold 
up relatively well and interim reports 
point to gains for most of the group 
in the current year. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Aug. 17: Acme Electric; Allen Indus- 
tries; California Pacific Utilities; Can- 
non Mills; Carter (J. W.) Company; 
Cutler-Hammer; Dobeckmun Company; 
Food Fair Stores; Grocery Store Prod- 
ucts; Heileman (G.) Brewing; Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines; Muskegon 
Piston Ring; New Jersey Water; Parker 
Rust Proof; Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal; Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt; Reeves 
Bros.; Safety Car Heating & Lighting; 
Southland Royalty; Sunshine Mining; 
Thermoid Company; Todd Shipyards; 
United Fruit; Warner-Hudnut; Youngs- 
town Steel Door. 


Aug. 18: Adams Express; American 
Colortype; American Cyanamid; Amer- 
ican International; Apex Smelting; 


AUGUST 12, 1953 





tial and industrial buildings. 
above the proposed Mortgage. 
per Mortgage. 


service. 


Telephones: Empire 4-3161-62 
Empire 6-1191-2-3-4-5 








MORTGAGE FUNDS WANTED 


We have applications for first Mortgages at 6% interest on first-class residen- 


Value in each property—at least 50% over and 
Minimum first Mortgage funds required—$5,000.00 


Second Mortgage investments on minimum amounts of $10,000.00 per Mortgage 
to yield 10% net on sound short-term investments. 


We have complete office facilities and a very capable Mortgage Department 
and shall be pleased to furnish you complete satisfaction as to financial stability. 


We invite your inquiry and assure you of efficient, prompt and courteous 





Lipton Bldg., 215 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 














Beech-Nut Packing; Briggs & Stratton; 
Carnation Company; Glenmore Distil- 
leries; Kelsey-Hayes Wheel; Kimberly- 
Clark; Kleinert (I. B.) Rubber; Michi- 
gan Gas & Electric; Murphy (G. C.); 
National Steel; Newmont Mining; 
Northern States Power (Minnesota); 
Ohio Edison; Penick & Ford; Penney 
(J. C.); Pittsburgh Forgings; Rayonier 
Inc.; Shattuck (F. G.); Shepard Niles 
Crane & Hoist; Waukesha Motor. 


Aug. 19: American Telephone & Tele- 


graph; American Stores; American 
Woolen; Chesebrough Manufacturing; 
Conde Nast Publications; Emerson 


Drug; Florence Stove; Georgia Power; 
Great Western Sugar; Hinde & Dauch 
Paper; Raybestos-Manhattan; Talcott 
(James) Inc.; Texas Power & Light; 
Tobin Packing; Union Sugar; Utah 
Power & Light; Visking Corporation; 
West Virginia Coal & Coke; Worthing- 
ton Corp. 


Aug. 20: Amalgamated Sugar; Asbes- 
tos Corporation; Chamberlin Company 
of America; Chicago Yellow Cab; Com- 
mercial Credit; Florida Power; Grace 
(W. R.); Greyhound Corporation; Hew- 
itt-Robins; Lily-Tulip Cup; Mangel 
Stores; Monroe Calculating Machine; 
Muskogee Company; Nash Kelvinator; 
Newport Industries; Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railway; Southern 
Pacific Company; Texas Electric Serv- 
ice; West Virginia Coal & Coke. 


Aug. 21: Commercial Credit; Duval 
Sulphur & Potash; Glidden Company; 
Madison Gas & Electric; Purex Corpo- 
ration; Republic Steel; Riegel Textile; 
Southern California Edison; Texas Utili- 
ties; Woodward & Lothrop. 


Aug. 24: Armstrong Rubber Com- 
pany; Climax Molybdenum; Continental 
Foundry & Machine; Decker Manufac- 
turing; Elliott Company; Federal Bake 
Shops; Harrisburg Steel; Hoover Ball 
& Bearing; Hubbell (Harvey) Inc.; 
Koppers Company; Lion Match; Na- 
tional Gas & Oil; National Standard 
Company; New York Auction; Niles- 
Bement-Pond; Sterling Aluminum Prod- 
ucts; Texas Gas Transmission; Ward 
Baking. 





REAL ESTATE 





CALIFORNIA 





SANTA BARBARA 


BEST BUY ON THE BEACH: Ocean-front, 
deluxe, 36-unit motel, beautifully appointed, caters 
to the discriminating. Sun patio, garages, steam 
heat. Reinforced concrete, stucco, fireproof bldgs. 
Spacious grounds and room for expansion. There 
are no more such sites available. An excellent 
investment at $575,000. Possible income trade for 
part down payment. For full details and photo- 
graphs: 


Frances Miner—George K. Freeman 
Real Estate 


1035 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Estates—Ranches—Groves 


BUSINESS PROPERTIES 











New England 


Manufacturing Space 


LAWRENCE, MASS.—New England’s 
“City of New Industrial Opportunities.” 
Outstanding manufacturing space to rent in 
units of 25,000 sq. ft. to 68,000 sq. ft. on 
a single floor, to a total of 28,000 sq. ft. 
Sprinklered, heated, 200 Ib. floor load, live 
steam, ample power. Ample available labor 
skilled for electrical and electronics prod- 
ucts, machinery, automotive products, plas- 
tics, paper, etc. Yearly rental approximately 
35c per sq. ft. Financial assistance avail- 
able. 


Meredith & Grew, Inc., Exclusive Agents 
19 Congress Street, Boston. CA 7-9120 








INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


120,000 Sq. Ft. Mill-Type Construction, 
for lease, $.30 Sq. Ft. per year. Wired. 
sprinklered, R.R. siding, steam heat. 
Room for expansion. Write or call: 


Gastonia Industrial Diversification 
Commission 
Box 823-F, Gastonia, North Carolina 








WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 


FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1!) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


Analyze the portfolio already established 


Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 
vestment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 





Mail us a list of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 





results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 
You incur no obligation. 
SPPCSSRRETRARCERRSERARSRERRERREEBeeAsee: 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 


Income [} Capital Enhancement [] 


(Aug. 12) 
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Financial Summary 


























































































































—— READ LEFT SCALE | | Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —= 
260 t t t 935-39 = 100 270 
oN INDEX OF pn 260 
an “S\_ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 7 
220 Federal Reserve Board —— 250 
200 \ a f- Y¥ 240 
180 4 f- \ 230 
Ae = Ww 
160 v 220 
sie: 1953 ar 
120°7943 1944 1945 1946 1947. 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 JF MAM J J 
Trade Indicators wma 6G ae 
GElectric Output GOW)... 26... sc seeccdecess 8,209 8,460 8,511 7,405 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 94.4 92.6 97.1 89.8 
Peete Gar Las és sxade ns eens sis Gcauess 791,414 780,705 +780,000 732,920 
neccntinaeit —, 1952 
July 15 July 2 July 29 July 30 
a ere Federal $39,268 $39,623 $39,381 $36,853 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,651 22,671 22,643 20,756 
{Total Brokers’ Loans..... Members 2,515 2,626 2,593 2,727 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... 94 22,326 32,911 32,705 33,726 
{Demand Deposits......... Cities 52,643 53,315 53,395 53,479 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,347 1,374 1,327 1,502 
Bemcomey tn Carma ans oss cin snscciee 30,163 30,051 30,044 28,952 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones a 1953 ES 
Averages: July 29 July 30 July 31 Aug. 1 Aug.3 Aug.4 High Low 
30 Industrials. 270.43 272.82 275.38 | 276.13 275.68 293.79 262.88 
20 Railroads.. 103.55 104.98 105.86 Exchange 106.10 105.81 112.21 99.58 
15 Utilities... 48.89 49.05 49.45 Closed 49.75 49.88 53.88 47.87 
65 Stocks .... 105.37 106.36 107.30 | 107.64 107.51 113.96 102.49 
a 
Details of Stock Trading: July 25 July 36 July 31 = Aug. 1 Aug.3 Aug.4 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,000 1,200 1,320 | 1,160 1,000 
Soets: THEE. s cisiw caw Vedic 1,046 1,056 1,076 | 1,078 1,044 
Number of Advances........... 548 673 697 | 552 383 
Number of Declines............ 239 155 155 Exchange 262 384 
Number Unchanged............ 259 228 224 Closed 264 277 
ee, Re, Serer eres, 10 29 24 | 32 15 
DN EIR S ceed voceewcdinweeus 32 13 12 | 8 7 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average.... 95.12 95.12 95.34 | 95.33 95.32 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,042 $2,040 $2,565 $2,641 . $2,610 
1953 a 
* Average Bond Yields: July 1 July 8 July 15 July 22 July 29 High Low 
a ROE CTE Ee 3.333% 3.282% 3.257% 3.247% 3.215% 3.408% 3.002% 
Re kde witcncacnaeae 3.612 3.606 3.611 3.604 3.578 3.668 3.325 
MRS aida deecc peace 3.891 3.875 3.850 3.836 3.827 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.96 5.90 5.99 5.98 5.97 6.13 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 5.96 5.89 6.02 6.03 6.10 6.23 5.43 
20 Udiities ........: 5.60 5.50 5.54 5.54 5.50 5.73 5.04 
TERS kkccs beeen 5.91 5.85 5.93 5.92 5.91 6.08 5.41 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended August 4, 1953 


Traded July 28 Aug. 4 Change 
United Gas Corporation...............0.. 64,100 24% 26% +1% 
Ceeeeredl WAS i icicind chins’ > %+cdawwnee. 55,300 58% 601% +2% 
American Telephone & Telegraph....... 49 400 1543% 155 + % 
New York Central Railroad.............. 46,100 241% 24% + % 
Sfattied: Gites GA ox ick oa cvew ns eckin kes 45,700 38% 38% + % 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.............. 42,400 24% 26% +1% 
Ree TR is i050 sca dene ecis se esebader 41,100 17% 183% +% 
American Gas & Electric................ 39,300 2934 31% +1% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil................e008- 38,800 33% 353% +1% 
Pepsi-Cola Comp@ay oa os. isos caseacaame. 38,000 13% 14 + % 
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This is Part 59 of a tabulation which 





recommendation but a statistical record 





Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 























will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Worren Petroleum .......... SOL e Eee Listed N.Y. S. E. 21% 39 52% : ak 
ROE OTS: ———_—_ April, 1945 14% 18% 31 ead ares ears Bai 
After 2-for-1 split POM. x cacscnas er ews warms eed ava ea 34% 22% 29% 3434 
January, 1948) ..........- ee ere Eee Pree eee uta ital emis waters 19y% 14 15% 
Earnings rey 2£$0.67 $0.53 $0.64 $1.09 £$0.94 2$4.11 g$5.02 $4.10 $2.66 $3.80 
Dividends .... wes ened ake 0.10 0.40 0.40 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 
W ishington Gas Light....... CG 5 tiimies 19 23% 25 32 35% 27 27% 25% 27% 27 
| tiers 13% 15% 22% 243% 25% 19% 20% 23% 24% 23% 
Earnings ..... $2.02 $2.21 $2.08 $2.10 $1.41 $1.88 $1.69 $1.68 $2.84 $2.54 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Washington Water Power...High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
asic cesaene ; September, 1952 
Earnings ..... nama eae paee 1.15 $1.07 $1.28 $1.10 $1.02 $1.31 1.35 
Dividends .. $0.55 $0.76 $0.55 0.65 0.65 0.81 0.70% 0.70% 0.92 108% 
Waukesha Motor ............ aire ae 14 20% 22% = 34% 23% 20% 14 17% 20% 
BP -ccthikenns 12 12% 15% 20 17% 12% 11% 12% 1536 
Earnings ..... h$2.15 h$1.56 h$2.23 h$1. r¥ y h$1.53 h$4.54 h$3.94 h$1.70 h$1.05 h$3.52 
Dividends .. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 uae 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Wayne Knitting Mills....... NE  advens 13% 15 25% 52 +70 26% 22 24% 24 25% 
MF ces cucetks 9 11% 15 18 20% 20 16% 16% 18 19% 
Earnings ..... $2.51 $1.87 $2.14 $2.69 $3.58 $3.79 $4.01 $3.46 $4.88 $3.39 
Dividends Ze 1.50 1.00 1.00 2.50 1.50 1.80 1.65 2.25 1.75 
Wayne Pump ...........0006 WE hcctsacis 18 26 31% 47% 47% 41 30% 17% 17% 183% 
MN ‘Sawnnesees 114% 17% 30% 31 30 13 11% 11% 13% 
Earnings ..... m$2.82 m$2.80 m$2. <0 m$0.93 m$4.39 m$5.06 mD$1.13 m$0.41 m$1.78 m$1.38 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 0.25 0.50 None 
Webster Investment ... .... So ceases 3 8% 10% 16% 16% 12% 6% 6% 8 11% 
BE kenasesies 1% 2% 6% y 9% 5% 3% 3% 5 73% 
Earnings ..... $0.49 $1.40 $1.30 $6.87 $2.02 $0.56 $0.10 $0.71 $0.39 $0.27 
Dividends ... None None None None None q None None None None 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift..... ME sesceauss 20% 26% 25% 38% 43% 52% 65 eee 
reer rer 15 17% 22% 24 31% 374% 39 aaes ade wees 
(After 2-for-1 split BED ccvcevass chee aes ie ee vides 34 27% 34 36% 
. | eer | ae eee ae oe pei eee Pe ne 26 19% 24% 29% 
Earnings ..... i$0.94 i$1.67 i$1.14 i$1.42 i$3.94 i$11.57 i$16.37 i$3.02 i$6.46 i$3.46 
Dividends .. 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 2.75 3.97% 1.40 2.40 2.40 
Western Air Lines........... MS  curcecces 6% 11% 17% 40% 35 10% 10% 8% 13% 16 
Bo kaccccncs 2 5% 7% 17% 7% 5% 5% 5 7% 11% 
Earnings ..... $1.69 $0.22 $0.33 $0.51: D$1.80 D$1.80 $0.26 $0.82 $1.43 $2.53 
Dividends None None None None None None None None None 0.50 
Western Auto Supply........ SED cécccacce 18% 31% 37% 61 90% 75% 46% 41% 51% 54 
Low ........ ee 12% 2634 3234 57 38% S44 32% 37% 40% 
Earnings ..... $3.16 $2. 68 $1.73 $3.62 $10.04 $5.60 $7.65 $5.00 $9.11 $7.43 
Dividends 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.25 5.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.50 4.00 
Western Maryland Railway..High ......... 3% 6% 6% 14% 13% 9% 16% 16% 23% 293% 
LOW cccccecees 2 2% 3% 4% 5¥ 4 7% 87% 12% _ 18 
Earnings ..... $5.02 $5.67 $4.94 $5.17 $1.02 $7.40 $8.66 $4.80 $7.28 $7.60 
Dividends .. None None None None None None None None None None 
Western Pacific R.R......... BO wecndiecs 31% 57% 56% 42% 36% 30 55 54% 
LOW weseeeeeee 29% 30% 27 26% 25% 20 28 402 
Earnings ..... tie $13.77 $4.80 $3.70 $4.01 $3.41 $4.34 $10.51 $7.95 
Dividends None 9.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Western Union .............. ere 30 49% Pewee a Beye 
ed eee” eee 23% 26% aaai wned nee aad aaae eéias wens ACS? 
(Formerly class Pere aa aad 49% 53% 56 53% 26% 26 24 44 47% 
Lttteeeeees ames 37 41 43% 18% 17 15 13 19% 32% 
Earnings ..... $8.95 $6.92 D$0.29 $3.61 D$8.94 $7.43 D$0.14 D$2.73 $7.26 $4.85 
Dividends 2.00 0.50 2.00 2.00 None None 1.00 None 2.00 2.00 
West Indies Sugar........... High ..... er 10% ro! 27 37 45 34% 26% 23% 3514 413%4 
pre — a 18% 23% 29 21 19% 16% 19 30 
Earnings ..... j$4.12  j$2.61 is4, 33 j$4.06 = j$6.18 + j$10.78 + ~—«j$8.20 j$3.59  j$6.71 $11.86 
Dividends 0.50 1.00 1.75 2.50 3.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 3.00 4.00 
Westinghouse Air Brake DRM i istscses 19% 24% 31% 38% 41% 38% 39% 24% 33% 28% 
ree 13% 15% 21 27% 26% 27% 29% 21% 245% 24% 
ry Earnings ‘ewe $1.02 $1.09 $1.30 $1.00 $2.35 $3.25 $3.85 $2.43 $2.73 $2.81 
7 Dividends ... 0.96 0.96 0.96 0.96 1.35 2.31 2.31 1.54 1.92 2.17 
Westinghouse Electric.......High ......... 83 100 126 137 saws nase saris 
eee 600 63% 81 91 115% whan onus as guns ae 
(After 4-for-1 split SL: nissesdns wena aieis PEs 37% 39% “31 33% 33 36 42% 
Serer eee ssirgud shea ss 31% 21% 22% 23% 20% 29% 34% 
Earnings énaee $1.36 $1.69 $1.97 $2.06 $0.65 $4.21 $4.11 $4.95 $5.36 $4.03 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.40 2.00 2.00 
West Kentucky Coal......... ME scaccieds Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 22% 27% 30 
Creer September, 1949 16% 18% 20% 
Earnings ..... $0.73 $1.39 $1.66 $1.84 $1.11 $2.60 $4.26 $4.11 $3.82 $3.40 
Dividends . None None None None 1.10 2.00 3.50 2.76 2.50 2.00 
Weston Electric Instrument.High ......... 31% 40 36% 45% 63% 53 40% 26% 34% 42% 
(Adjusted to 2-for-1 Ree 23 31 29% 30% 39 30 25 21% 22% 30% 
split April, 1953)......... Earnings ..... $1.64 $1.76 $1.59 $1.51 $3.55 $2.27 $0.92 $0.98 $2.25 $2.34 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 


g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. i—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 30. m—12 months to November 30. 


stock. D—-Deficit. + Adjusted for stock dividend. 
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TONY CURTIS—STAR OF U-I’s ‘“‘“FORBIDDEN” 






























SO MANY PEOPLE 
SMOKE CAMELS, | FIGURED 
THEY MUST BE GOOD. 
| TRIED THEM AND THEN 1 
KNEW CAMELS were THE 

FINEST CIGARETTE | 
EVER SMOKED! 






Make your ‘emanates i. 
own 30-Day ee | 
Camel Test... 


CAMELS AGREE WITH MORE PEOPLE 


than any other cigarette 


America’s smokers have given Camels 
the greatest vote of confidence in cigarette 
history! Latest published figures show 
Camels 43% ahead of the second- 
place brand! 








LATEST PUBLISHED FIGURES* SHOW 
CAMELS FAR AHEAD OF EVERY OTHER BRAND! 


CAMEL 





What does this mean to you? Just 
this: to be so well liked by so many 
people, Camels must be better! 


Camel’s lead over 2nd Place Brand 
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Camel’s lead over 3rd Place Brand : 
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*From Printers’ Ink, 1953 


Smoke only Camels for 30 
days. Find out for yourself 
how mild and flavorful, 
how friendly and 


agreeable Camels are 
— pack after pack! 








MORE PEOPLE SMOKE CAMELS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND! 


